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. AOL Loo 


A thousand flowerets of a thousand hues 


LITERATURE ~ 
awe ~ ~ 


| Jorn of the sunset and the early dawn, 


Jurn in the darker forest, and sufluse 


1" An unimagined brightness oer the lawn. 
HISTOR ~~ wo These are the days | give my heart in“ pawn. 
fo thee, O nature, and the world retuse: 
ART ww Tw Tw Tw These are the days | feel my footsteps drawn 
lo seek the wayward motions of the muse! 
HOME ww TH OTR | | have not long enough on earth to stay 


lo lose the joy of one bright summer day; 
SOC] ely — One quiet day of peace, ah many a one! 
Full of the song of birds and tremulous 
TRAVEL — With sunshine; let the world seek after us: 
fhe muse and | are wandering with the sun 
MUSIC ~ ~~ 


Philip Henry Savage. 
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New Enetano Murua 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Dee. 31. One 


ASSETS . $a4g.252,828.7 
LIABILITIES . gov 


22,217,399°94 
$2 035,428.77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ged at the old life rate premium. 
ween Casn distributions are paid upon all 
as policy ae racaoe thereon the cash surren- 
insurance values to which the insured 
, entitled by rey the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
to the Company’s ; 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. ,Asst. Sec. 


Now York & New England 


RAILROAD 


The Air Line 


Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston & New York. | 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina- 
tion 9,00 p. m.—Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 

The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


In New York: 353 Broadwa 
Grand Central ‘Station. 


Ask for tickets via the ‘NEW ENG- 
LAND ”’ and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr 
Ww.R, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 

6 A.M. ACCOMMDATION for 
Troy and Albany. 
9 A: M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 

* CAR for Troy 
ll 3 A.M. ACCOMMODATION 

* for Troy and Albany. 
8 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 
vf 00 P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

lows Falls. Parlor Car to Bur- 

: jington. 

ll A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal. 
3. P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
Rutland, Vt. 
on .00 § P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
leeping Car to Montreal. 


* euptetheng and nquary wetormatiqn on sept 
cation. J. R. WATSON, vine 4 ‘ass. ts 
June 3, 1895. Boston, Mass. 


~ Deer Park »~ 
* Oakland. 


On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 
(Main Line B. & O. R. R.) 








SEASON OPENS JUNE 22nd, 1895. 

Rates $60, $75 and $90 a month, 
according to location, Furnished 
cottages, with facilities for house- 
keeping, if desired, $450 to g600 
per season, Address 


GEORGE D, DeSHIELDS, 


CONTENTS 
COD CL; 


Editorial. ; 
COMMENT ON Events or To DAY. 
CHANGE WHicH Is Not Rerorm. By Frederick E. Goodrich 
THe ENGLIisH PotrricaL Sirvation. By Janus Danforth. 
Mortui Vivos Docent. A Poem. By Theodore C. Williams 
Daily Bread. A Sermon. By Edward 9. Hale 
Titerature. Conducted byAlbert White Vorse 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
NOTES ABOUT BooK-MAKING. 
Art and Artists. Conducted by Philip L. Hale 
POCHADES, 
Science. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr. 
THe WorRK AT AMHERST. 
Music and Musicians. Conducted by Nathan Haskell Dole 
Gosste APOUT MUSICIANS 
Dome and PHousebold. 
En Route, 
FAMILY REcIPRs. 
THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS 
Dress. Conducted by IH. Pittock and W. B. H. Spencer 
HARMONIOUS Dress. 
Wiednesday Afternoon. By Emma V. Sheridan 
Some Fancixs Anour TREES. 
From Forcign Lands. . 
A PHILURELLENE IN ATHENS. If. 
A Play. PS petal 
Plays and Players. 


Calendar ‘ot the Bectotion 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. Study of Anthropology, 
with Miss Annie H. Gardner. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting} Wednesday, October 9. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,9 Park Street. Next regular meeting, at 
Institute of Technology, Wednesday, October 9. Field meeting, July 1-8, Seal Harbor, 
Mount Desert. 

BosTONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, October 8. 

Boston Sociery or Natural Hisrory. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 
5 free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures explanatory of the collections 
are given on Wednesdays and Saturdays at to A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 

Boston SCIENTIFIC SocigTY. 419 Washington Street. Next regular meeting, Tues- 
day, October 8. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, 100 periodicals, open to members and strangers, from 9 A.M. 'to 4.30 P.M., Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS age no a Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 

Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Print Department — Line 
Engravings, trom 1 og to Seeanieg me 1gth century; Mezzotints, from 17th toend of 18th 
century; Etchings by Rembrandt. 

New ENGLAND Historic-GeneaLocicat Society. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
regular meeting, Wednesday, October 2. 

Soctety or Arts. Mass. Ipstitute of Technology.. Next regular meeting, Thursday. 
Oct. To. 


By Charles Peabody. 








Where are you Going to Spend the Summer? 


TEIS ANNUAL QUESTION — 
is solved in the green hills of 


VERMON T 


And along the Shores of 


ge LAKE CHAMPLAIN. —wat 


No state offers such beautiful s attractions as Vermunt with its Grand Old Mountains, 
Silvery Lakes, Fragrant Forests, and Trout filled Brooks and Rivers and Enchanting 
Scenery. 

The Central Vermont Railroad gives full particulars concerning the most attractive 
resorts, hotels, family homes where summer guests are entertained (at from $4 to $19 a 
week), in a new illustrated booklet, now ready and which may be obtained free for the 


asking. Address, 
T. H. HANLEY, N.E.P.A. or S. W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A., 
St. Albans, Vt. 


There’s Vigor NANTASKET |. 











In the Salt Sea Breezes, 


And nowhere can they be. en- 
joyed so effectively as at 


The Oceanic 
Isles of Shoals, 


ten miles at sea, off Portsmouth, 
N. H. Send for artistic descrip- 
tive booklet. H. G. MARVIN, 
Manager. 
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—AND— 


DOWNER LANDINC. 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wharf, (weather per- 
mitting): SUNDAYS. 


For Hull (Pemberton Landing), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 

a M.}; 12,30, 1-30, 2.30, 3.00, 3.30, 5.15; 6-15, 7.45 
p- m. 

a. 8.55, 11.05 a. M.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.20, 5-20, 


bes, 8.20, 9.50 pP. m. 

For Hull (Y¥. C. Bier) £0.45 &@. M.; 2.30 p. m. 

Retura, 4.10, 6.50 p. m 

For Downer Landing, 10.45 a. m.; 2.30, 5.15, p. m. 

Return, 8.40 a m.; 12 00 M.; 3.55. 6.35 p. m, 

For Nantasket, all the way by boat, 9.30, 10.30, 11.30 
a. m5 *2.30) 1.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3-39, Ne Pong ks m. 

Return, 8.00, 10.45 4. M.; 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 

6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P. m. 

For Nantasket, by boat and rail, via Pemberton, 
9-30, 10.45, 11.30 &, Ms; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.09, 3.30 
$-1§, 6.15, 7-45 P. m. 

an S 32, ¢ 48 & M.; 12.33, 1-0f, 2.03, 4.03, 5.03 

33, 6.53, 8.03, & m. 
Fare St cents each way. 
admission to Melville Gar- 





Boston & Gloucester Stetaioeg a 


COMMENCING June , 


North Shore Rout, 


DON’T Fal 
TO TAKE A Tpip 


TO GLOUCESTR 


Steel Steamer CAPE ANN 


And the Popular 


Steamer City of SLOUCESTE | 


Steamers leave nort} 
Boston, (foot of State S: 
A. M. and 2 and 4.30 | 
ter at 3 and 7.30 A. M 
days, leave Boston at 1 
P. M.; leave Gloucest: 
and 2.15 P.M 
Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75 


Book of 50 Trips, $12.59. 


For further particular 
for large parties apply 


E. S. MI 


BASS POINT,® 


NAHANT. 


AN HOUR'S SAIL, 25. 


Favorite Harbor Trip, 
== Best Fish Dinners, 
Dancing Free, 
Band Concerts, | 


IRON STEAMERS FROM LINcoy 
WHARF (Weather Permitting 
For BASS POINT, wee} 
9. Ww, 11.00 A as +12 
Return 10, .M 
N 


» P 
For NAHANT, week 


*This boat lays at Bass Poi 
ing in Boston at 8 o'clock 

Rate, 2$c.; children, 15 
Ferry’Cars on Washi ngt : 
lantic Ave. Horse Ca 
Special rates to parties J, A. Fi 
Agent, 201 Ww ashington St., Bost 


Providence 
Linc 


Have Resumed the 


SUMMER 
Passenger Service. 


From Boston—Steamboat fx; 
Park Square Station ( 
except Sunday. 

From Worcester — Steamboat 
Train leaves Union Statior 
daily, except Sunday 

From Providence—Steame: 
and Massachusetts leave 
Wharf 7.45 P. M.. daily, 
Due New York 7,00 A. M 
Returning leave New Yor 
from New Pier 36, N. RK 


J. W. MILLER, President 
W. DeW. DIMOCK, Asst. 
0. H. BRIG 


CUNARD Li 


Boston to Liverr« 
From Cunard W ha f 


SCYT 
CEPHALONIA 
CATA The 
GALL . 
PAVONIA. : i 
Steamers from New \ 0 
First Cabin, $60 and upwar 
and upwards, according 
Steerage at low rates 
Drafts on’ England, I rela: 
For freight or passage ap} 


State Street. ALEXANDEK M ARTIN, Ase 


Now OFreEn:. 
Jerusalem Spring Hotel 
CANAAN, N. #- 


Offers every advantage for ' pe 
rest. Jerusalem Spring Water * 
to. the hotel for all purposes, including 
For terms and Secommodatn sy 


or EPMCHARD, Canaan, N 
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VOL. XXXV_ No. 26 
Established 1862 


Boston Commonwealtb. 
published Saturday at No. 120 Tremont St., 


RY THE 
COM MONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
| wan Smrru, Treasurer. 
ntil an explicit order is 
itinuance, and until all 
alway mention the P. O 
,ddressed in ordering a 
. discontinuance of their 


Subars $2.50 per year in advance 


EDITORIAL MANAGESENT. 


Eowarp E. HAL Freverick E. Goopricu 
TO op pee TORS.— Rejected MSS. will be 
ps are inclosed for return postage. 

nd address should accompany all com- 

Nan x tg not necessarily for publication but 


43 a guaranty of good faith 
Entered as second-class matter ] 


ge iddress of Sir Frederick Pol- 


lock, at the meeting of the 


alumni of the Dane Law School on 
luesday, was delivered to a remark- 
ible audience. On hardly any oc- 
casion since Mr. Phillips’s long 
postponed oration before the Phi 
Beta Kappa was delivered, has so 
large an audience of men of distinc- 


tion presented itself in Sanders Thea- 
tre. The oration was in every way 
worthy of the occasion, of the audi- 
ence, and of the speaker. Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock, when he returns to 
England, will leave in New England 
a large number of persons who will 
watch his future career with interest, 
and will hope that they may have 
many opportunities to profit by his 
wisdom. 


HE Commencement exercises of 
Radcliffe College on Tuesday 
afternoon gave us a new sensation at 
Cambridge, and made an occasion 
tobe remembered with pleasure as 
historical. No woman had ever stood 
upon the stage of the Sanders Thea- 
tre, unless she were the ‘Goody’ 
who Swept it, or some visitor who 
wished in private, for the privilege 
which the Lady Trustees, the Dean, 
the New Bachelors, the New Mas- 
ters and the young ladies who sang, 
enjoyed on “Tuesday. The Dean, 
Miss Irwin, in the opening address 
of congratulation and of forecast, 
spoke with dignity and effect, and 
gave the best answers for the future. 
The President replied, in a careful 
address, full of pregnant and impor- 
tant suggestion, opening questions 
which he did not mean to answer. 


N such an occasion the etiquettes 
cannot be governed by prece- 
dents. Some of the forms of Tuesday 
must never be repeated. Thus, the 
a ies who afterwards sang so 
a ot theirseats whenthe proces- 
ms day President of the Univer- 
aa * ‘ orpe ration of the College 
wt _ es of Radcliffe entered. 
— kept them when the 
re es for the bachelors of arts 
2 ite them, and the masters,— 
—— too late for courtesy—were 
"> wang to rise by some one who 
trained ina good school: 


Wwhat was becoming. The 


rath 
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deference paid by rising in such a 
case, is not any homage to sex, it is 
a signof respect for authority and 
age. 

ISS Irwin erred, as a lady should, 

on the side of courtesy, in the 

thanks which she expressed to the 
President and the Corporation for 
granting the. use. of Sanders 
Theatre for this first Commence- 
ment of the new college. Of course, 
in a certain sense, the President and 
Corporation being the owners of all 
the college buildings, any one who 
uses one of those buildings is depen- 
dent ontheir permission todo so. Bu 
we doubt if even a freshman, taking 
a room in Gray’s, thinks it his duty 
to express his cordial thanks to the 
President and Corporation for grant- 
ing him the use of the room. Gray’s 
is built that undergraduates may 
live in it. 
es gan = nag me is built for the 

public exercises of the different 
branches of the University. We 
did not observe that the alumni of 
the Dane Law School presented any 
vote of thanks to the President and 
Corporation for the permission to 
use Sanders Theatre in the morning, 
nor that the alumni of the Divinity 
School sent any such vote of thanks 
to the same body for permission to 
use the Divinity Chapel in the after- 
noon. Let it be fairly understood 
that Radcliffe College is now a 
branch of the University. On pre- 
cisely the same footing with the 
Dane Law School, with the Harvard 
Divinity School, or with the Medi- 
dal School, it occupies the halls of 
the University for its public pur- 
poses. Certainly no one will pretend 
that Sanders Theatre is in any sort 
the property of Harvard College, as 
a college. It was built by the alumni 
of the University, for a theatre for 
the various branches of the Univer- 
sity. No one understands this better 
than the sacred seven who institute 
the Corporation. 


CHANGE WHICH IS NOT REFORM. 


INCE the article on 
reform in last week’s paper 
was printed, the editors of THe 
COMMONWEALTH have received from 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, the large 
New York publishing house, an in- 
vitation to join with others in intro- 
ducing certain specified changes 
in the accepted spelling of English 
words, of which a list is given. 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls state 
their willingness to introduce at 
once these forms in their periodicals, 
in all new books published by them 
and_in their correspondence, “ pro- 
vided a reasonable number of other 
periodicals and writers and business 
men will adopt the same, so as to 
help break the force of the criticism 
which may oppose.” It is intimated 
that the schedule will be put in force 
when one hundred pledges are ob- 
tained. 


spelling 


The fear of opposing criticism is 
well founded; and it is perhaps for- 
tunate that an opportunity is afforded 
for such criticism in advance of the 
acceptance of the proposed list of 
changes in spelling. The pledge 
sent out for signature is as follows: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co, New York. 

[ will adopt the simpler forms of spelling 
in the list you enclose, provided one hun- 
dred editors, authors, prominent teachers or 
prominent business men will do the same. 

Name . 
Profession - 

A clergyman of my acquaintance, 
who also may be classified with 
‘prominent authors,’ showed me the 
modified pledge as he returned it. 
It read: 
funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

I will not adopt the simpler forms of spell 
ing in the list you enlose, although 100,000 
editors, authors, prominent teachers and 
prominent business men do the same 

Name - 
Profession— Minister of the 
which means among 
other things Minister of Truth. 

This is emphatic dissent, but it 
undoubtedly expresses the feeling 
with which idealists in general re- 
gard the purely utilitarian movement 
for spelling reform as it is called. 
The broad objection holds against 
all changes which sap the written 
language of its vitality in order to 
give ita barren harmony with the 
sound of the spoken word. It is 
simply intolerable, and to many 
seems to approach outrage upon 
things which are held in reverence. 
But a further and particular ob- 
jection lies against the changes pro- 
posed in the list sent out by Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls; and this _ ob- 
jection is that the changes do not 
proceed logically or etymologically, 
but in an arbitrary and incomplete 
fashion which tends to confusion 
not to simplification. There are 
273 words in this list; from them I 
make selection of a sufficient number 
to illustrate the objects of the pro- 
posed ‘reform.’ Following are some 
of the spellings recommended. 


Gospel, 


abrest forgivness 
accomplisht glimps 
altho gard 
amfibious ilness 
arbor jelousy 
aw naptha 
beutiful overspred 
bedsted fantom 
bewich farmacy 
blunderhed phenix 
brekfast prophecy 
camfor skul 
clenliness smooth 
curtesy sofistry 
defness sulfur 
dirth tho 
dredful thret 
dubloon thruout 
eufony yern 


The above selections are made to 
show that the proposed ‘simpler 
forms’ do not simplify but tend to 
confusion. The fault starts with 
the very first word on the list. After 
writing adrest, why must we continue 
to write dreast? Especially as we 
find it required that we write yern 


culth. 





Subecription price, $2.50 Per Year 
ingle Copies, 5 Cents 


in place of the familiar form. And, 
to run thrcugh the # sounds, why do 
we find /edsted and not insted; why 
defness and not def; why dredfu/ and 
not dred; why overspred and not 
spred; why stedfast and not stedy? 
Farther along in the vowel sounds 
we are told to write du+/oon but not 
aduble, 

In the case of the /sounds, there 
is frantic confusion. We are allowed 
to retain /rophecy, but must write 
sofistry, eufony, perifery. There is 
recognised authority for /fanfom, al- 
though the use is obsolete, and ety- 
mologically su/fur is as sound as the 
spelling with pA. But if fantom, why 
not fenix? Why, indeed, should the 
phenix rise triunfant? The very 
worst case, perhaps is that of 
naptha, in which not only is violence 
done to etymology, but a vulgarism 

—an error of ignorance—is perpet- 
uated in the name of reform. 

These are a few of the more 
glaring inconsistencies in Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnall’s ‘list, which show 
the difficulties in the way of its 
adoption. Other objections, on 
grounds already stated, will occur 
to every reader and every writer 
who examines the changes. And 
the general conclusion, | think, will 
be that the reform of English spell- 
ing had better be allowed to work 
igself out in the same way and under 
the same influences which have 
created the present accepted ortho-. 
graphy. 

FREDERICK E, GoopRIcu. 


THE ENGLISH POLITICAL SITUATION. 


HERE has come a change in 

what is called ‘the government’ 
in England. Lord Rosebury and 
his associates resign from the con- 
duct of administrative affairs, and 
Lord Salisbury and his associates 
step into their places. It all hap- 
pens between two days. The head 
of ‘ the government’ goes to Wind- 
sor and tells the queen that he gives 
it up; that things are going wrong 
with his side and he thinks the other 
side ought to try its hand. The 
queen sends for a leading man on 
the other side to come and eat din- 
ner at Windsor, and after dinner 
‘commands’ himto pick out executive 
officers from his own party and see 
what he can do with the governmen- 
tal machine. All this happens easily, 
quietly, and usually without friction, 
certainly without clamor or resis- 
tance and without a word on the 
subject from the public except the 
wise recommendations or criticisms 
of the newspapers. 

The real struggle comes later, to 
be sure, when the new Parliament is 
elected, or when the members of the 
new cabinet stand for election to the 
House of Commons, as each must do 
if he holds a place in ‘the govern- 
ment.’ But at the first the entire 
change of administrative authority 
is made from one political party to 
the other with no more fuss than 
‘turning over your hand’; and with 









































































































































































































































































































































































































this change usually goes the entire 
removal of the national policy on 
some essential or important point. 
Such a sudden and easy political 
revolution is impossible in the 
United States under ordinary vicis- 
situdes. If a President dies, as did 
Harrison and Lincoln, his successor 
may reverse the policy of the admin- 
istration, as did Tyler and Johnson ; 
but this makes a great disturbance, 
and the man who does it is called 
very hard names. ‘The American 
people are jealous of any political 
overture which does not proceed 
from the ballot-box directly. There 
are advantages about the English 
system, however, which no one can 
deny; and chief among these is the 
readiness with which the policy of 
the administration can be changed, 
when it fails to meet the approval 
of the people as expressed by their 
representatives in the House of Com- 
mons. 

The resignation of the Rosebury 
government was brought about by 
an adverse vote inthe House upon a 
comparatively insignificant item in 
the army estimates—what we should 
call the army appropriation bill. 
There was no principle involved in 
the matter ; nothing which required 
Lord Rosebury to make confession 
of failure to meet the will of the 
British people. But, so delicately 
does the system work, this technical 
vote of ‘lack of confidence’ served 
to bring about the change toward 
which English politics have pointed 
for more than a year, It is the nat- 
ural result of the political tendency. 

A year ago last March, Mr. Glad- 
stone, who had been at the head of 
the government since August, 1892, 
resigned that position. The cause 
of his retirement was the discovery 
that he was suffering from cataract 
in both eyes and that an operation 
for the preservation of his sight was 
immediately necessary. At that 
time, the Liberal party had a major- 
ity of nearly forty in the House of 
Commons.” It was not a very work- 
able majority, and it required all of 
Mr. Gladstone’s skill and force to 
hold together elements having a con- 
stant tendency to fly apart on minor 
issues and marshal them unitedly on 
the greater questions of party policy. 
Lord Rosebury, who took up the 
work when Mr. Gladsione laid it 
down, did not possess the rare abil- 
ity of his predecessor, probably no 
man in England could have carried 
forward the plans of Mr. Gladstone 
with success. But Lord Rosebury 
had peculiar disqualifications ; nota- 
ble among them was the fact that 
he,a member of the House of Lords, 
was required to take up and lead a 
crusade against the hereditary privi- 
leges of that body. And asa conse- 
quence the Liberal government lost 
in the confidence of the people; the 
‘ by-elections ’—that is, elections to 
fill vacancies in Parliament — went 
pretty steadily against his party ; 
the Irish contingent became less de- 
pendable ; and the majority of forty 
which Gladstone left dwindled to a 
nominal majority of twenty-six, re- 
duced to seventeen wherever the Par- 
nellites abstained from voting or to 
only eight when they voted with the 
opposition. It was this narrow 
margin which disappeared entirely 
in the vote of last week Friday. 

The Rosebury government proba- 
bly took the wisest course in resign- 
ing. It was open to Lord Rosebury 
to ask that Parliament be prorogued 
and to make an ‘appeal to the coun- 
try.’ But this would leave him sev- 
eral months more of the session in 
which to fight the appropriation bills 
through the House with an insuffi- 
cicnt majority, exposed to the same 
treatment which he received last 





week. He chose to take himself and 
his party out of the difficulty and 
escape further trouble. It can 
hardly be doubted, however, that the 
English people are still Liberals at 
the bottom, and if the proper issues 
are taken and properly pressed, the 
elections for the new Parliament 
may yet replace that party in power. 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Brice advise 
that the main question on which 
the campaign is conducted shall be 
local option as regards the licensing 
of the liquor traffic. It would be 
interesting to see this question made 
the turning point of a great national 
contest. 

As regards the United States, the 
return of Lord Salisbury to the head 
of the government is not unwelcome. 
It was he who, when holding that 
position five years ago, proposed 
arbitration for the settlement of the 
dispute about the Behring Sea seal 
fisheries. It is also expected that 
he will hold a more favorable atti 
tude toward the proposed inter 
national monetary conference, in 
which the United States is interested, 
than that which the Rosebury gov 
ernment maintained. 

JANUS DANFORTH. 


MORTUI VIVOS DOCENT. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL—1645~—1895. 


Williams at 
zsoth anniversary 
School, June 19, 


Theodore C 
of the 
Roxbury Latin 


[Poem by Rev. 
the celebration 
of the 
1895.] 


The fleeting centuries see slow decay 

‘Touch scriptured marble, while the victor's 
swords 

In rust corrupt, and green tight-rooted vines 

Break ponderous arches, or on falling towers 

Uphold departed strength ;—but Time de 
stroys 

No truth, no virtue, no brave-hearted deed 

Wrought by good men in service of their 
kind. 

Therefore, we celebrate with simple art 

Our virtuous fathers toil,who gathering here 

First dedicated with prophetic prayer 

This school, a seed-plot for the 
power. 

Best of their counsellors was Eliot, 

In Roxbury a minister of God, 

Whose gentle zeal addressed the red man's 
soul, 

In Waban’s cabin on that eastward hill, 

And put the gospel in strange syllables, 

That o’er the darkened heart the 
should rise : 

With zeal no less, and holy vows, 'twas he 

Discerned what should be done in this wild 
land 

To bless the generations yet unborn 

Of his own people. Answering to his call 

The sturdy farmers with strong English 


nation’s 


dawn 


names, 

Their substance gave, devoting field and 
farm 

To harvests gathered through all coming 
time. 

* Lord, that our school may flourish!"’ was 


their prayer. 

O may our father’s vows be justified ! 

May filial faith and toil make fruitful theirs! 

For we are reapers where we have not sown. 

God gave to them th’ apocalyptic eye 

Which peoples earth and air with things un- 
seen, 

And cheers men’s hearts with hopes of har- 
vest-day 

While scattering at dim dawn the scanty 
seed. 

Great was their task, but greater faith in- 
spired. 

They turned their backs on Europe’s ancient 
crime 

Of priest, and kings, and slavish multitudes; 

And in this wilderness beside the sea, 

Prayed for the Kingdom Judah’s prophet 
saw, 

Whose trust is not in princes, nor the power 

Of gold, or chariots, or corn and wine, 

Nor superstitious altars of loud prayer, 

But whose defence is God, and God's just 
laws, 

Writ deep on tablets of a people's heart. 


O brief Republic in the wilderness ! 

Thy citizens were never cradled soft 

In cities. But the small, bold ships had 
brought 

Across the wild Atlantic's misty surge, 

A few of England’s rustic gentlemen, 

With sturdy yeomen, who loved England 
well, 

But God and Freedom more. Their sons 

Were born in deserts,and were roughly bred, 

Near surf-beat rocks, or rivers of swift flow, 

Or where the harmonies of forests rang, 
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And winter winds across the hamlets bore 

The noise of woodmen’s iron; and they knew, 

From infancy, that strong and true as steel, 

Is manhood’s courage set to mighty tasks. 

This land of promise was no Canaan shore} 

Flowing with milk and honey. Infant Rome, 

Suckled by she-woff was not hardier bred 

Than this New England in her nursing days. 

All elements were stubborr ; painted foes, 

With venomed arrows of relentless barb, 

Lurked serpent-like by leafy rock or cave. 

And worse than these were horrid snares de- 
vised 

By Satan’s subtlety—Prince of the air, 

Who now had crossed the sea—and as of old 

"Twixt Christ and Belial was no concord 
found, 

But fiends,foul hell-hags,and lost sinful souls 

Rode forth malignant through the midnight 
sky. 

Therefore the magistrates were grave and 
stern, 

The women unadorned, the holy men 

Lean-cheeked with pondering the word of 
God, 

Yet strong of sinew fighting for His will 


Happy the people with such sires to bless ! 
And happier, if the long-descended name 
Lose nothing of its lustre, when at last, 

The courage nursed in slighted poverty, 

Is crowned and garlanded where all may see ; 
And trumpets blow, and poets cast away 
Their woodland pipe—and seize the civic lyre 
To ask a people’s love for heroes gone 

© brief Republic in the wilderness ! 

Thy glory changes, but it could not die! 


For if an honored birth be augury 

Of deeds well done, if famous stock 

Can keep its vigor staunch and undecayed 

Through transient centuries, if Virtue be 

Not star fed-fire,fresh kindled year by year 

But (like our wind swept valleys and bold 
shores) 

Pass down in heritage from sire to son, 

Then be thy father’s nobleness thy boast! 

Dear England of the West! Dear valiant 
land! 

Thy children oft have led the front of war, 

And ploughed the desert without looking 


back, 

And sailed unscared to many a barbarous 
isle, 

And wrestled with old wrongs and falsehoods 
foul, 

And pierced th’ imperilled verge of things 
unknown, 


Remembering what brave blood they drew 
from thee 


O may we not disturb their sepulchres 

With votive garlands, if our fathers’ deeds 

Inspire us not to virtues worthy theirs. 

The men who lighted on these large, round 
hills 

Far. flaming beacons,and in Freedom's cause, 

Raised a rude bulwark of the mountain pine, 

And grasped their flint-locks while the parson 
prayed, 

Were not a race 
power 

To override God’s sovereign decrees, 

Which compass all Man’s life with soberness. 


who trusted Freedom's 


They were no dreamers of an idle dream. 

Their simple state and Church they fain 
would build 

On just men’s prayers which much avail in 
heaven, 

And honorable toil, Man’s one right way 

To clear this tangled garden called the world. 

They never knew that senseless, Celtic rage 

For Freedom, which with loud, inebriate 
tongue, 

Goes roaring for her name, then 
bows 

To tyrant or to priest, or whosoe’er, 

Can ride in ribboned pomp above the crowd — 

While up the street, the million-mouthed 
huzza 

Enthrones the people’s idol, and its crime. 

Then Freedom’s starry robe had ne’er been 
stained 

By blood-red, anarch 
thrones, 

Nor by dull Demos drunk with self-applause ; 

Not yet had Europe's basest stuff been flung 

On her large lap for renovating care ; 

Nor had the lords of gold, false friends, 
foul foes, 

With taint, sedaction, and voluptuous guile, 

Humbled her maiden cheek to blush for 
shame. 


slavish 


spawn of sinking 


Yet our wise sires, though in the golden 
mom 

Of a great age of hope, and though they 
sailed 

Across the liberating Ocean’s bound, 

Emerging from old bondage and old wrongs, 

Lost not the sense of measure, but looked up 

Undazzked at the dawn that blessed the 
world. 

For well they knew, as Paradise at first 

Was lost by lawless will, so no good gift 

Is precious if unfaithful servants find. 


O hear the counsel of our ancestors ! 

“ Good schools breed faithful men— by whom 
a state 

Is builded in impregnable renown, 

To stand four-square against the siege and 
shock 

Of foreign envy, and resist at home 

Rebellions, factions, or that long disease 
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Which visits prosperous 
strength 

Of Virtue wanes, and Rea< 

The Senate-house or Fo; 

Among the cloistered m: 

While the blind mob + 
code, 

And runs on clamoring t: 

So build good schools, and 
ple well, 

Till wisdom and the will] of 


ake 


Such was their word 
serious Care. 

For think not the high. h« 
Ungentle or unlettered 
Was wit profane, which 

A tyrant’s palaces ; Belsha 
Nero's, Lorenzo's, or the w 
That Hc rgia’s, whose 
oned bowl 

Sent stench abroad on a 
Full well they knew su 
A fruitless vineyard, cun 


But high examples point | 

For was not Moses keen 

To baftle Pharaoh's sages 

Yet afterward on Sinai’s . 

Smit by aglory not of su 

Did Paul in Greece not 
truth 

Menander or Cleanthes t 

lle who had seen the 

Nigh to Damascus, bri 

How many studious fat! 

As Clement, Justin, Or 

Served Christ in heathen 
speak 

Too much the curious Alexa 

But wisdom of her sons is jus 


Or how had Europe's late aw 
But for great scholars, using 
In service of the people's 
Columbus, who had never | 
Which hid the 
mind 
Without pale Toscanelli’s lea 
Wyclif, the poor 
God’s book 
Lie open to all England for 


Setting sur 


man’s fri 


And Luther, son of thu \ 
stroke 

Cleared Europe's air, and 
dome 

Reverberate with curses; ( 

Throned fair Geneva on her 


A refuge for a faith regenera 
Were not all these 

light 

Well- versed in books? Yet: 
the power 

To ride the storm-swept wat: 

To steer straight on throug! 
stance, 

To give the lie to false, old pre 

To plead and battle for new 

To scorn the foolish letter and s 

For the eternal Spirit of tru 

Walk by the light of God wit 


strong 


So shall it ever be. When mor 
And shines along the hills, 


down, 

Melts the white mist upon 
green, 

It shows where lies the fo: 
the pool, 

Where plain paths zig-zag 
wall— 


Till even a child may journey w 

And huntsmen 
glen,— 

So, if the light of reason | 

Do light and liberty one law 

From one pure sky descer 
large 


fearless 


ess mal 


Together, while the sons of light | 


Long may the light our Fat! 
Remain, our glory and our debt 
And this small field bear ha: 
*Neath many a changi! 
Long may we guard the sacred ! 
And honor each heroic name 
And praise the men unknown | 


Who made us what we ar 


Here Socrates shall smile and 
Here Czesar’s chariot thunde! 
Here laurelled Virgil sing a! 


For listeners yet unbor 
} 





Yet each new age new light shai! sn 


Upon the past and all its dead, 
And Wisdom with uplifted head 
Face to the rising mor! 


Here, youth with eye severely tru 


Shall all the paths of glory view 

And learn what shadows me! 
Then choose its own p! 

For something which will n« 


In every youthful soul is wroug”! 


Some free and self-enkindle 
The best of life’s briet 


Then dear and hallowed be t 
Where with the sunlight on his 
Young Galahad assumes his \ 


ws, 


And takes the knightly pat 


No need of priestly tapers pac, 

Nor crimson robe, nor silveré 

Enough, if to the Holy Grail 
Ife brings a stainless he4 


' 
bb 


rt 


ail! 
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DAILY BREAD. 


EDWARD E. HALE, 


REV. 
D.D. 
Lily bread.--MATTHEW 
Il 
2% that these are the first 
the Lord’s Prayer 
children understand, 
rds “Our Father,” They 
edly the first ones about 
estion. 
mamma, that God 
bread, when we know 
n the shop, or that it is 
se while we are offering 
Phe questioning is 
You meet men and 
rreligious either, who 
.bout prayer for bodily 
God has adjusted the laws 
say “He is 
ve them at 


not 
our sug 
s the laws of spirit on 
ts joined with his can 
Let our petitions, 


he only those for 
sings. I once knew a 
nity who was so far 


line of reasoning, 
1] vices he omitted 
from the Lord's Prayer. 
former of the New Testament 
emain long in the Christian 
But | think he expressed 
which many Chris- 


1c Ser 


ertainty 


if we had come here to philoso- 
ifternoon, the considera- 
) difficulties would open 
ole tempting subject of 
and matter. 
tter and what is spirit? 
and what 
1 Where does the at 
Dren 
mn says, “holds the drops 
in the shower, and the 
their force,” 


} 


n of 


spirit 


ritual laws, 


which, as Dr. 


cease to be a 
and where does the 
iw of love begin which, as the same 

iys, attaches soul to soul”? 


ines 


ut matter 


‘ ne law, as the Sweden- 

rgians say? Or, put the question 
is Dr. Bellows puts it ingeniously : 
{re our souls in our bodies, as the 


sual speech of men implies, or are 
in our souls, as some 
stubborn facts seem to say they are ? 
But we have not come here to 
and I do not therefore 
nter on these tempting questions. 
They have been at issue since the 
and it is so far prob- 
twenty minutes we 
them, that I had 
ier examine the petition for daily 
read in its simplicity. We will try 
find how we are to offer it in our 
Jesus 


ir bodies 
hilosophize, 


rid began : 
that in 


might not decide 


tr 


prayer, and how much 

eant it should comprehend. 
|. I must observe, first, that as 

Jesus uttered the prayer it carried a 
meaning much wider than the literal 
words convey. How wide that 
g went, indeed, it is hard to 

\ translation nearly literal 
“Give us this day the 
: ir being”; and any diffi- 
ty which would attach to the in- 
tion of that phrase attaches 
‘ally to the words in the original. 
was by the boldest paraphrase 


that the words “ daily bread ” 
‘reused in our translation. We 
‘re to remember, then, as we discuss 
od, hrase, that they are to be con- 
“ued in their very widest range. 
we ask God in this prayer to give us 
_ day all that we need in order 
at we may de. We do not ask 


‘imply for the bread which supports 
parle. we do not ask simply for 
aerial out of which to assimilate 
“Constituents of blood and nerves 
_ muscles: we ask for all possi- 
meth se which feeds the man. The 
re ‘our, who has taught us that 
an does not live by bread alone,— 


teaching it, indeed, in the signal mo- 
ment of his own victory,—does not 
mean that we shall pray merely for 
meat and drink. “Man does not 
live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth from the mouth 
of God doth he live,” he says. Thus 
he extends and glorifies the words 
which Moses used with a lesser sig- 
nificance. So as I come to God at 
daybreak, and say to him: “Father, 
give us thisday our daily bread,” I 
ask—yes—for the provision which 
will support this body that it may 
not faint; but I ask for much more: 
I ask for food for this mind that it 
may not feed upon itself, and I 
merely turn over and over what | 
learned yesterday, the day before, 
and last year. Not only this, but I 
ask for much more. Body and mind 
are only two little slaves of the soul, 
where the soul knows her power. 
The soul says: “ Do this,” and they 
it; ‘Go there,” and they go; 
“Abstain,” and they abstain, though 
the tempting morsel be at the lip. 
The little hound is held in the leash, 
though the startled game flutters be 
fore his eye. 


do 


For this soul we pray, 
centre and lord of being: “ Father, 
that thou wilt feed my soul; give 
love the fit food for love, give hope 
the fit food for hope, give faith the 
fit food for faith. That which it 
must have, which thou, O God, 
knowest so much better than I,— the 
essential necessity of its being,—be 
pleased this day to give my soul.” 

II. I can join in that last peti- 
tion,” says timid faith to me. “I 
can understand that God is the father 
of my soul, feeds my soul. Nay, I 
understand that by his immutable 
laws he is the author of my body, 
and feeds my body, But my trouble 
is, that I have no right to pray to 
him today to meet my Jéodt/y wants. 
If the laws of Nature, which he has 
established for seed-time and _ har- 
vest, will feed me, I need not pray 
for other laws. If they will not feed 
me, | dare not ask him to change 
them simply to serve my turn,” 

Let me confess to timid faith like 
this,—that this difficulty has been 
always felt. The early fathers, in 
concession to it, construed this 
prayer as having reference simply to 
the soul’s necessities. If God did 
not choose to feed the body, they 
said, of his own unsolicited will, let 
the body go. 

But let me declare at the same 
moment that it is a difficulty which 
I do not feel. I have said I would 
not try to define the world of spirit 
and the world of matter. I will not. 
I will not try to show where the laws 
of matter end and the laws of spirit 
begin; though I do think that dis- 
cussion will help timid faith in this 
matter. Leaving that discussion, I 
had rather meet timid faith on its 
own ground. For I think we may 
show that the laws of spirit have by 
far the most to do in the supply even 
of our bodily wants. I think we can 
show this of what everybody admits 
to be laws of spirit. Let alone the 
questions regarding God’s fixed pur- 
poses for matter. Let us see how 
our bodily lives hinge on his spirit- 
ual laws, on the growth or failure of 
other living souls, which he cares 
for and which he moves. And for 
this, we will not begin with the 
broadest view of this petition, but 
with the most literal and narrow. I 
will take the familiar definitions in 
the most familiar illustrations. I 


will take the illustration of the 
child’s question regarding this 
prayer. The loaf of bread on your 


table tomorrow morning ; how does 
that come to you? Does it come 
from these unchanging material 
laws, or does it come from these 
spiritual interpositions of the pres- 
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ent love of God which you are will- 
ing to acknowledge? Do you hast- 
ily reply that it is the material pro- 
duct of material agencies, that it 
comes chiefly from seed-corn, sun- 
shine, moisture, and the darkness of 
the earth; that beside these the 
waterfall has ground it, the leaven 
has leavened it, and the fire has 
baked it, by laws which God im- 
pressed on them all in the begin- 
ning? I will not parry your declara- 
tion even by asking what you mean 
by “in the beginning” in speaking 
of God, who has no beginning and 
no end,—to whom this period since 
his spirit breathed upon the waters 
and he said, “ Let there be light,” 
up to this instant, is indeed nothing. 
Yet | might do that fairly. I had 
rather leave philosophy so profound. 
I had rather look atthe immediate 
fact to which you appeal,—the fact 
of the kitchen, of the grain-market, 
and of the Western harvest. Is this 
loaf of bread the product of material 
agencies merely? _ All the material 
agencies you name were here three 
centuries ago. ‘The sun shone as 
kindly, the dews fell as softly, the 
prairie was as rich,the waterfall was 
as strong, the fire was as warm, 
What, then, if three centuries ago 
Sir Philip Sidney had landed on our 
coast, as he wanted to, and had 
sought this fruit of your material 
laws? Would he have found it,— 
would he have found anything to 
conpare with it? He would have 
found, if he had searched long 
enough, a few handfuls of savages 
lurking in the wilderness, dying 
faster than their children were born 
because these material laws of yours 
did not give them their daily bread! 
He would have found that peninsula 
which we call New England the lair 
of about twenty thousand of these 
starving human brutes, fighting for 
a sustenance which they could not 
find. He would have found the 
State of Vermont, for instance, with- 
out one human inhabitant, for the 
simple reason that the material laws 
you tell me of did not supply the 
physical daily bread which would 
keep one human being living there 
the year round. 

“Oh, I grant,” you say, “that 
men must use these material laws; 
nay, that civilized men must use 
them.”’ Do you grant that? Grant- 
ing that, you grant everything. For 
the moment man comes in, the child 
of God comes in; the moment he ap- 
pears, the laws of spirit are working 
with the laws of matter; and the 
moment civilized man comes in, 
there comes in man in whom spirit- 
ual law has gained the mastery over 
carnal law,and so works its triumphs 
most completely. 

And, for my illustration, I do not 
care whether the wheat of your loaf 
came from your own rich valley,— 
from Genesee County, or from a 
prairie a thousand miles away. ‘The 
courage which sent the first Daniel 
Boone or the first Manasseh Cutler 
to that prairie was a spiritual gift 
founded on spiritual law, sustained, 
most likely,—like all courage which 
is good for much,—on profound 
faith in the Great Spirit of all. And 
come down tothis day—the “ this 
day ” of the prayer. The persever- 
ance which ploughed that prairie 
last October, and the industry which 
reaped it this summer, are not ma- 
terial agencies, but spiritual powers. 
They are powers which are weak 
and mean when the man _ hardly 
lives. They are powers which are 
strong and dignified in proportion 
as the man gains life. They are 
strongest and noblest when he gains 
life most abundantly. So of the in- 
genuity which contrived the reap- 
ing-machine which cut that harvest 
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or which built the mill which ground 
it,or which devised the engine which 
dragged it night and day from the 
garner to your home, or the iron 
road on which it sped along on that 
journey of blessing. Industry, per- 
severance, wit, and ingenuity like 
these were not physical powers like 
the power which speeds the falling 
apple. You donot find that a stout 
New Zealander has them in _ propor- 
tion as he is strong and tall. You 
do not find that they grow as man 
grows in weightor inmuscle, They 
are spiritual gifts,— not the highest 
yet, but children of the highest ; 
and they have never existed where 
the highest spiritual gifts were not 
near at hand. Nor amI afraid to 
speak here of those highest gifts of 
all.—of conscience, of prayer, of 
long-suffering,—nay, of martyrdom, 

which must be before your daily 
bread is upon your board. Only I 
declare I do not know what instances 
to select out of a million. The 
mother who sits in the sickly log- 
cabin on the prairie, making it the 
cheerful home of her husband, who 
is toiling in the field for you,— 
she is preserving his life for him, 
though her own ebbs away in the 
midst of malaria and of care which 
is too much for her. She is not mak- 
ing that place a home, and giving 
him the courage for his daily labor, 
because she is a piece of clock-work 
wrought by physical law. And the 
men whose courage and conduct de- 
liver, day by day, at your Western 
ports, the bread for the nation in 
each day’s labor,—they would not 
work up to that mark for any mere 
bribe of silver that you could offer 
them. Vouch for that for me; you 
who direct these packets and rail- 
roads, and receive their supplies. 
Own to me that you have no physi- 
cal system of checks and balances, 
no book-keeping, no accounting nor 
oversight, which saves you from the 
necessity of employing Aonest men. 
Pearls beyond price indeed, which 
the merchantman seeks for now as 
in the Lord’s parable. Bear testi- 
mony for me again, you bankers, 
that if every man who had the ac- 
counts of these great enterprises 
to hold were a man without spiritual 
power, without integrity, without 
honor, without sense of right and 
wrong, had as little spiritual power 
as a Tweed or a Sweeney, those 
proud works, would crumble into de- 
cay, as not whirlwind nor deluge 
could overthrow them. Yes, and 
go farther yet: ask about these 
giant works,—your steam-engines 
and your telegraphs. The men who 
invent them, who compel an unwill- 
ing people to build these avenues of 
your trade,—the men over whose 
work is rolled along every day the 
daily bread that our Father gives to 
us,—are not men who are ruled by 
physical laws, or whose triumph is a 
physical triumph. They are not 
compassing wealth; they do not 
seek it, and they do not gain it. 
They compel you to do that which 
they see can be done; they subdue 
the earth as they set out to do, and 
then their great mission is fulfilled, 
—when the East and West are 
brought together,—and they step 
aside and die unhonored and forgot- 
ten. It is not such a law as the at- 
traction of gravitation, merely, that 
creates your Western harvest. It is 
not such a law as the laws of tides 
or of eclipses that brings it to your 
door. It is the soul’s life which has 
sent it,—nay, and God created it; 
it is industry, devotion, and hope; 
it is integrity; it is public spirit ; 
it is manliness and faith. To agen- 
cies like these, God-given and God- 
sustained, acting in a million hearts 
and ruling a million of lives, is it 
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that, as we live, you owe every day 
every crust of your daily bread. 

And I state this so briefly, only as 
the humblest instance, in the most 
casual matter, of a great reality. We 
are not in any moment dependent 
chiefly or largely on what we are 
pleased to cail the laws of matter. 
We are all girt in by spiritual 
powers. It is love that feeds us, it 
is faith that feeds us, it is hope that 
feeds us. If these spiritual powers 
should cease for an instant, it would 
be worse for us than deluge, worse 
than totaleclipse, worse thanthe crash 
of planet against planet in the Empy- 
rean. We could not live as stones 
exist, or as the watersrol!l. Not we! 
For we are his children. We are 
infinite beings. It is not of the 
earth that we live, nor by the earth 
that we are fed. It is in God that 
we live, in God that we move, and 
in God that we have our being. 

III]. Of the immediate bearing 
of this great truth on our petition, I 
shall speak again. But let me first 
stop to remind you that there is 
another necessity of the petition— 
when we only think of ourselves 
who utterit. And here, as before, I 
find it most simple not to take the 
broadest meaning of the text, but 
only the child’s notion. The loaf of 
bread is in the house, the child says. 
Yes. It ison the table, perhaps. 
Yes. But is the way from the loaf 
to the lip so certain? Were you 
never at the table, with the bounty 
of God ready spread, at the culmina- 
tion of all those infinite mercies 
which have tended to that moment 
of your life, when of an instant you 
found that that bread was not for 
you? You only broke the seal of a 
letter, and lo! there was the message 
within which made you and yours 
forget food that day. Or a_ mes- 
senger came running to the door, or 
there was a cry of agony from up- 
stairs—nay, a thankless child at 
the board beside you spoke one hate- 
ful word—and you pushed the ready 
bread away. It was not for you! 
No; man does not live by such 
bread alone. Cannot live by it, 
unless he have—oh, how many 
mercies from the mouth of God! 
And so again is it that no man dare 
say he stands. No man dare count 
on to-morrow, nor /Ais day. No man 
dare say, “I have provided. This 
hour ismine.” But at every moment 
of his life man may well entreat God 
to overrule still the courses of the 
world which are inwoven with his 
destiny, and in whatever little 
prudence or providence of his own 
to murmur, “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” 

IV. Now let us try, with such 
help as these two little illustrations 
give us, to open out some of the 
wider range of the import of these 
seven words of prayer. We see that 
unless we live ourselves we cannot 
receive our daily bread. We must 
be well enough to receive it, our 
friends must be well enough, ail 
around us well enough, lest this be 
a feast of Tantalus which we have 
provided, and vanish at the moment 
when we sit for the banquet. Yes, 
and we see also that not only must 
we provide, as we say so proudly, 
but God must keep up a million 
agencies now at work in full force 
for us, or we cannot provide— 
agencies not of matter only, as a 
world fond of stones and bricks is 
used to say, but of the highest, 
tenderest spiritual laws, 

And if this is true in these little 
carnal necessitiesfrom which muscles 
are fed and blood set flowing, how 
much more of all the other necessities 
of our lives! Now let me go back 
of the child’s conception of the 
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prayer. Let me speak of it as Jesus 
used it. Give us that which is 
essential for our being. We do not 
pray to God asif we were only so 
much muscle, vein and artery. We 
do not simply say, “ Keep this blood 
flowing, keep these nerves thrilling;” 
we pray to him as those who remem- 
ber, reflect, and plan for the future. 
So we pray that our Father will 
keep this mind unshaken, these 
memories true, and _ these plans 
coherent. Feed them, O Father, 
with food sufficient for them. Nay, 
we pray as those who love him and 
love each other; who believe in him 
and in each other; who hope nothing 
less than heaven for ourselves and 
for each other. Feed these long- 
ings, these appetites divine, great 
God, lest we cease to love, to hope, 
or to believe. And this is not for 
me, but for wus; not for my daily 
bread, but for ours. So be pleased, 
great God, to all of usto give the 
waters divine, of which if one drink 
he never thirsts; the bread of life, 
of which if one eats he never dies. 
Not for me only, but for my brothers 
and sisters—all my brothers, all my 
sisters. Feed the body, feed the 
mind—yes, this day, Father,—and so 
much more the soul, with this daily 
bread, this essential food of its 
necessity ; with the revelation of 
thyself and of thine own loving 
kindness, of thine own tender help 
here and of thine own sweet will ; 
with all fond hopes, loving affections; 
with all tender mercies; with all 
certainity of thine own help and 
comfort and blessing. Feed us all, 
great God, so that we may grow in 
grace, fed by the abundance of thy 
love; so that we may more truly 
live; so that we may the better pray, 
and to-morrow shall utter one prayer 
something closer to thee than ever, 
when we say: 

Our Father who art in heaven 

Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come, 

Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


For this be pleased to feed us, 
Father,—body, mind and soul. So 
be pleased, then, to 


Give us—even this day—our daily bread 


ALGONKIN WORDS 
W* published a year since a list 
of the words which have been 
adopted into English from the lan- 


guage of the North American In- 
dians of various races. 


Attentive correspondents have 
since given to us fofem, netop (crony, 
or near companion) and Aumébo, a 
name in use in New Hampshire for 
maple syrup. 

The full list ‘is now as follows—a 
faint and rather shabby record of a 
great race: 
Caribou 
Chincapin 
Chipmunk 
Hominy 
Humbo 
Moccasin 
Moose 
Mugwump 
Musquash 
Netop 
Opossum 
Pappoose 
Persimmon 
Pipsissewa 
Pone 
Quahaug 


Sachem 
Sagamore 
Samp 
Sannop 
Sassafras 
Skunk 
Squaw 
Squeteague 
Squash 
Succotash 
Tautog 
Toboggan 
Tomahawk 
Totem 
Wampum 
Wigwam 


This week THE COMMONWEALTH 
prints upon its cover a sonnet by 
Mr. Philip Henry Savage. It is 
one of a number of Mr. Savage’s 
poems that have been collected and 
published in attractive form by 
Messrs Copeland and Day. 
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CHIN CHIN. 


THe CHINAMAN AT Home. 


By Tcheng 
Ki-tung. 


London: A. P. Marsden. 

The Chinese army on paper, com- 
pared with the forces (or feeble- 
nesses) in Manchuria and Corea 
diligently tiring the legs of the 
Japanese, does not differ more than 
Mr. Tcheng’s picture of his country- 
men when compared with the actual 
reality. 

Few Americans are able to de- 
scribe America accurately and not a 
single Englishman can define the 
character of his countrymen on that 
grand but intangible and yet glorious 
British Constitution. Therefore we 
must nor find fault with Mr. Tcheng’s 
numerous blunders in his first chap 
ter, not laugh when, in the second, 
he likens the silly and gaudy 
Dragon-Boat Festival to the French 
Grand Prix. Possibly he was once 
smitten with the increase of beauty 
given to saints in the halo bestowed 
on their heads by well-paid ec- 
clesiastical painters and hence has 
depicted China as it ought to be 
instead of setting before us the 
China which can be seen, smelt and 
felt 

Jules Verne will not 
vanity cultivated if he reads the 
comparison of himself with an 
imbecile myth-monger of the second 
century. Nor will any one who 
reads, marks and digests the pet 
French phrases found in many 
places in this book be disposed to 
believed that Mr. Tcheng Ki-tung is 
the sole author of Chin Chin. 

Had we been told we were to 
have a medley of fact and fiction, no 
one could have reasonably com- 
plained, but when in the midst of a 
description of a festival we are 
assured that cake and wine are 
offered to the musicians and bearers, 
but never money, for the procession is 
always composed of people belong 
ing to the Aighest classes, one is as- 
tonished, either at Mr. Tcheng’s 
courage in writing or his faith in 
the credulity of Western barbarians. 
The comparison of tame Chinese 
things to really remarkable Western 
productions offends our pride or per- 
haps our sense of accuracy. We 
are asked to believe that more than 
a thousand years ago silk towers 
1000 feet in height “about that of 
the Eiffel Tower’—were built for a 
celebrated emperor. Another em- 
peror was the originator of glass 
houses. A certain silly, super- 
stitious custom is said to have 
been intended to produce ‘ microbe- 
less water ’—as if mankind were 
foolish enough to toil and spin over 
such nonsense in the wise days of 
old. Another old wives’ fable is 
decorated with laudation as symbol- 
istic of ‘hygienic necessaries, ‘which 
are, even today, at least as far from 
the Chinese mind as the East is from 
the West. 

It is satisfactory to learn on p. 74 
that “vegetable diet is quite as 
nourishing as meat,” as proved by 
the healthy faces of Buddhist monks 
—who on p. 76 are said occasionally 
to partake of dishes of meat “with 
the greatest relish.” 

On p. 89 the author gives a sly 
hit at the Gentile Japanese. He is 
describing Chinese bathing and 
innocently inserts the remark, “I 
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rks that China’s greatest 
i-pe, made an abusive 
Said great poet was 
.nd contentedly oc- 
he prefect of the 
red him and charitably 
bestow half a dozen 
ipon him, The poet 
witty than grateful, for 
sponse was—** You are 
_that is your business. 
that is mine.” 
Mr cheng enjoys fiction and 
Occidentals have the same 
| wishes us to believe that 
Paris he finds coffee 
ibsolutely essential to 


is soon as his feet 
soil “ coffee irritates 
ind cigars make his 


H 1s, too,that “* Tao-tsz, the 
the Taoist religion, had 
ches long,”’ which was 
ind visible sign of his 
wisdom and not, as 
Westerns would imagine, 
\ rtheless,amida few very tough 
estible tales, Mr. ‘Tcheng 
ries of passable quality 
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n about his country and 
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F, Huperry ]AMES, 


»¥ WOMAN IN THE UNITED 
Madame Blanc (Th. Bentzon) 
Abby Langdon Alger. 


Madame Blanc’s leaves from her 
\merican journal afford an interest- 
in of ourselves as others 

They are not intended to 
studies, and their purpose is 
wdably free from criticism, Nor 
the views of a mere im- 


pressionist. Madame Blanc brought 


1 real unpredjudiced interest, upon 
visit to America, and that in- 
erest gives an impartial tone to 


rcomments, whether they be upon 
home or the public life or the 
of her book. When she 

ws comparisons One appreciates 
justness of her discernment 


whether it be from one’s own point 
{ view or not. 
rhe larger portion of the volume 
‘devoted to institutions both social 
1 sociological, and these are 
lescribed more with a view to give 
niormation than to discuss. ‘The 


bjects range from Women’s Clubs 
) the Woman’s Prison at Sherburne. 
Woman's work in behalf of educa- 


tion, both subjectively and objectively 


‘given prominence, embracing col- 
eges, clubs, the University Exten- 


movement, University  settle- 
ent work—and work along paral- 
nes—Chatauqua, etc. The 
oadminded, never partisian view 
which the author takes of these in- 


titutions, East and West, deserves 
Preciation, while the glimpses she 
homes where she has 
een a guestensurehera warm wel- 
me, should she come again. 
Epitu GILEs. 


gives of the 





YER CROMWELL, By George H. Clark, 
; D with an introduction by Charles 
‘Gey Warner. New York: Harpers. 


lhe interesting Life of Cromwell 


by Dr. Clark of Hartford has passed 
oe new edition. It is a much more 
Pr book than even the first 
lished” of which, when it was pub- 

» We spoke in such high terms. 


rf 


The illustrations were selected from 
a very wide series; the great Crom- 
well collection of the Boston Public 
Library, Dr. Brooks’s collection, and 
the Harvard College collection, have 
all contributed to it, and the picture, 
owned by Mrs. Astley, of the mother 
of Oliver Cromwell, is printed here, 
as { think, for the first time. 

We need not speak again of the 
spirit and vividness with which Dr. 
Clark has presented the subject. 
Here is at last a Life of Cromwell 
which will be read aloud with pleas- 
ure in reading-circles, which will 
attract young people, and which 
contains the only view of his char- 
acter which can be justified by his- 
tory. 

it is well for the country, and 
well for our time, that there are 
such enthusiasts about the man 
whom Mr. Fiske calls the greatest 
man in history, as are Dr. Clark 
and Mr. Church. 

Interest in Cromwell is excited 
anew just now by the ab urd bolting 
of the Irish members when there 
was a chance to recognize the head 
of the only republic which England 
has ever known. That they should 
introduce a local and almost per- 
sonal quarrel into a question so 
great as that whether Oliver Crom- 
well were or were not one of the 
rulers of Great Britain, seems absurd 
to all who are not well acquainted 
with the Celtic unwillingness to go 
with the majority. In the discussion 
of this subject, which will be certain 
to come this summer, such books as 
Mr. Clark’s are of the first value. 

E. E. H. 


CKLIBATES. By George Moore. New York: 


Macmillan & Co. 

Why Mr. George Moore should 
have chosen to write three sketches 
of three cold creatures, is a question 
with which THe COMMONWEALTH is 
not much concerned. Perhaps it 
was a passing fancy of his, or per- 
haps he seriously deemed the pas- 
sionless being, neglected by most 
writers, worthy of serious attention. 
At all events, with some attempt at 
care, he has delineated a selfish girl, 
with yearnings, to be sure, but not 
with affection, a_ selfish man, 
with tastes chiefly asthetic and a 
modest young schoolgirl. ‘There may 
have been, in Mr. Moore’s mind, 
some idea of contrast. Perhaps the 
writer meant to teach a moral lesson 
—he is said to hold himself a pointer- 
out of the unpleasantness of immor- 
ality—and certainly the natural tim- 
idity of the young maiden is delight- 
ful in contrast with the degenerate 
frigidity of Mildred Lawson and 
John Norton. 

The first, longest and most impor- 
tant of the studies is called Mildred 
Lawson. The headstrong young 
heroine leaves the ‘palatiabresidence’ 
of her brother, who is in trade, goes 
to study art in London, Paris and 
Barbizon, makes the acquaintance of 
what is rather rare, a naughty Eng 
lish artist girl or two and receives 
the passionate admiration of sev- 
eral men who paint. Once and 
again she seems to be on the point 
of becoming either the wife or the 
mistress of some one of her lovers, 
but always her selfishness saves her. 
Her only desire is to be admired; 
seeking to do something conspic- 
uously good she takes to painting, 
then to writing. But at the end, 
having failed in both, unable to 
fing happiness in anything, she prays 
in agony for ‘“‘a passion.” 

This girl Mr. Moore has depic- 
ted clear, as he depicts everything. 
He has not, however, worked out her 
story. He has left her without indi- 
cating her final fate. His tale is 
too much wrought to be called a 
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sketch, and to little wrought to be 
called a finished work. Because it 
is unfinished it is neither a scientific 
character-study nor a moral treatise. 

The second story is ill balanced. 
For a secondary theme Mr. Moore 
uses an event so tremendous that it 
altogether overshadows the princi 
pal theme. ‘This motif though hor- 
rible may nevertheless be impres 
sively treated; Shakespeare has 
treated it nobly in the poem of 
Lucrece. But here it is doubly 
disgusting because it is roughly han- 
dled and because it is unnecessary. 
Mr. Moore had to have, perhaps, a 
cause for his heroine’s suicide; that 
cause, however, ought to have been 
slightly indicated. One’s attention 
is immediately diverted from the 
psychological state of the celibate 
to the psychological state of the girl, 
and after that celibacy and every 
thing else are comparatively unim- 
portant. The last story is the 
pleasantest; it deals with the horror 
of a young girl, a novice, entering 
her mother’s depraved ‘set.’ The 
young girl escapes safe to her con- 
vent. 

In all these stories the scenery is 
picturesque and the characters for 
the time being are alive. Mr. Moore 
is always a great writer, as great 
writers of today run. But Celibates 
is by no means as valuable as A 
Mummer’s Wife, A Modern Lover or 
Esther Waters. A.W. V. 


YALE YARNS. By John Seymour Wood. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
PRINCETON STORIES, By Jesse Lynch 

Williams. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 

Doubtless the production of these 
books has been at least hastened, 
perhaps caused, by the success of 
Mr. Post’s Harvard Stories. There 
is more than a passing interest in 
comparing the ‘atmospheres’ describ- 
ed in these three books of light tales; 
they indicate to some extent the 
social atmospheres of the three col- 
leges. 

The scholarly reserve and polish 
of the Harvard man, his interest in 
things outside as well as inside the 
‘yard,’ his man-of-the-worldishness, 
are clearly indicated by Mr. Post, 
Among Mr. Lynch’s Princeton men 
there is less polish, more boyishness 
and a smaller range of interests; 
Mr. Lynch’s characters are mostly 
leaders in athletics, and talk and 
think of little else. As for Mr. 
Wood’s Yale men—they appear to 
care for nothing except young 
maidens (‘queens’ in Yalensian), 
slang, the ‘teams’ and practical 
jokes. The finest type of Yale man 
is not presented here. 

Both Mr. Lynch and Mr. Wood 
have imitated Mr. Post; Mr. Wood 
particularly has used a number of 
incidents evidently suggested by 
Harvard stories. Both writers boldly 
imitate Kipling in style. 

As to literary merit, of the three 
books, Princeton stories must, per- 
haps, be deemed best. Of the Har- 
vard stories but one, the tale nar- 
rated by the old ‘grad.’ who had killed 


his own room-mate during the war 
is of serious import: the other tales 
are mostly sketches that depend for 
their interest on the ‘local color.’ 
ut Mr. Lynch, in several stories, 
deals with psychological states of 
the Princeton student, and does it 
very well. The man who would be 
‘tough’ is well presented ; so also is 
the ‘ poler’ who tried to be a ‘soci 
ety man.’ 


ONE HUNDRED SONNETS By Julia Noyes 
Stickney. Groveland: Ambrose & Co 
The author of One Hundred Son. 

nets has given us in more or less 
graceful verse a series of impressions. 
Nature figures largely, the pictures- 
que predominating ; others are like 
a marked passage in a book calling 
attention to the fact that someone 
has turned its leaves before. ‘hese 
and the author’s musings upon var- 
ious aspects presented by the city 
and country life complete the little 
volume. 


Macmillan has begun the publica- 
tion of a series of paper-covered 
small books that in other form are 
alteady favorites, and now are 
obtainable at a nominal price under 
the name of The Miniature Series. 
The first is Winter’s Shakespeare's 
England, ‘The paper and print are 
equal to the cloth edition and yet 
for twenty-five cents one may have a 
book that one may enjoy without 
care for preservation. This book 
is just the thing for one’s pocket. 


MAGAZINES. 


The latest literary joy is The 
Philistine, a periodical of protest, 
* Printed Every Little While for The 
Society of The Philistines and Pub- 
lished by Them Monthly,” at a place 
called East Aurora, New “York. 
Heretofore the literary world has 
not been cognizant of East Aurora, 
but suddenly this town (population, 
1500, banks, 1. Erie R. R.) comes 
out decadent. For The Philistine 
is eminently a journal of decadence. 
Your true philistine abhors slang, 
whereas the editor of this paper 
makes impertinent marginal notes in 
the vernacular, upon the articles of 
his contributors. The department 
of notes, a large department, is 
chiefly taken up with very good guy- 
ing of the “unspeakable Bok ” and 
the editors of the magazines, and on 
the other hand of the editors of the 
Chap-Book. Mr. Howells comes in 
for some attention. The gem how- 
ever is a bit of verse,a Bu/lade des 
Ecrivains du temps jadis,a good if 
somewhat slangy piece of satire. 


The June number of The Book- 
man which is just out is especially 
interesting this month under its de- 
partment The Reader. All the de- 
partments of this literary journal are 
up to the usual high standard, but 
in this number it excels in the variety 
and importance of its miscellaneous 
contributed articles. Under the 
Reminiscences of the Poet Whittier, 
we have a second paper containing 
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some letters of the poet hitherto un- 
published. There is an illustrated 
article on The Moral Aspect of the 
Artistic Poster and a paper on 
Stevenson’s Literary Work in Col. 
lege. Dr. Robertson Nicoll unearths 
The First Published Writings of Mr. 
Ruskin, and Dr. H. T. Peck cele 
brates The Rise of Mr. George 
Moore. Miss Beatrice Harraden, 
universally known as the author of 
Ships that Pass in the Night has 
placed her impressions of Cali- 
fornian life on record for the first 
time under the title Ranch Life in 
California. Mr. Mabie continues 
his literary studies on Books and 
Culture, and in his London letter, 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll writes of The 
Young Poets of England and Mr. 
Sherard of Daudet’s visit to London 
in his Paris letter. Among writers, 
new and old, we have biographical 
papers on Mr. James Lane Allen, 
the author of A Kentucky Cardinal, 
Mr. W. H. Harvey of Coin fame 
Gustav Freytag, the great German 
novelist who died recently, and a 
new poet, Mr. Robert Cameron 
Rogers, whose Wind in the Clearing 
and Other Poems, published by the 
Putnams last autumn, has been noted 
as a distinctly American volume, 
These are all accompanied with por 
traits and other illustrations. ‘The 
News Notes are as fresh and piquant 
as ever. 


NOTES. 
In spite of its length, this letter 
to The Critic from Mr. Kipling de 
mands republication. 


Dear LOUNGER: 

Is it not possible that some of your re- 
marks, in The Critic of the 25th May, about 
literary agents would have been better for a 
little qualification? They give the impres 
sion that the agent sits at his ease drawing 
commissions from authors’ sales year in and 
year out for making bargains which the pub- 
lisher would -have made just as fairly had he 
dealt with the author direct. * * * 

Again, with new magazines and syndicates 
rising almost weekly, it is his business to 
know which ventures are sound and which 
are likely to fail; because, though he ‘has no 
losses,’ as the writer you quote from says, 
he must look to it that his client suffers 
none. To this end he must, among many 
other things, control with accuracy the en- 
tire detail of simultaneous publication in 
three or four continents, as well as arrange 
for translations and Continental and Colonial 
issues. He must know when and where an 
unauthorized publication is secretly run into 
the market, and must stand ready to block 
its way atonce. He must follow the exact 
rating of journals in England, America, 
Australasia and the East, their strength and 
their weakness financially and editorially, as 
well as he must ‘know his cables’ and the 
difference in time between half a dozen of 
the leading cities of the world with which 
he may be in almost hourly communication. 
Incidentally, he must meet as they arise all 
possible complications of the musical and 
dramatic copyright law, and walk abreast of 
the thousand wheels within wheels of liter- 
ary London where they touch his clients and 
the foreign markets. 

His capital is experience and_ special 
knowledge of a highly specialized trade, 
gained by years of contact with a particular 
type of men and things; and it is this special 
training, this knowledge and this experience 
that save him from killing (as an amateur 
would assuredly try todo) your ‘goose that 
lays the golden eggs.’ 

The reason of his being is not to grind the 
face of the publisher, but to meet him as one 
trained man of business meets another. At 
all times he saves the author the mass of 
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profitless, temper-wearing detail that at- 
taches itself to any extended market-work. 
Your statement that he declines to deal with 
the young author because ‘there is not money 
enough to be made out of the novice’ is 
again very wide of the mark. To go back 
only a year or two, I know of several 
‘novices’ whose work has been introduced 
to the publisher by the literary agent. These 
men went to him without a shadow of pres- 
tige and he pha ed their work with suc- 
cess. * *@ 
Sincerely, 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., May 31st, 1895 


In token that, in the current num 
ber of the Atlantic monthly there is 
an article by John Fiske about The 
Elizabethan Sea-Kings, the publish- 
ers of the magazine have issued 
another poster. This is perhaps the 
quaintest of the three that have 
been produced. It represents a stiff 
little sea-fight upon heaving waves 
“like the wave that is raised by an 
earthquake; indeed perhaps the pic 
ture represents the Revenge herself. 
It has the atmosphere of an ancient 
print. 

Another remarkable 
tises Messrs. 


poster adver 
Lamson and Wolfe’s 
edition of Miss Traumerei by Maurice 
Bagley. A lady is playing earnestly 
away, upon the piano-—‘ rendering ’ 
the Traumerei perhaps. She is very 
near sighted and is afflicted with 
curvature of the spine, but she is 
very effective. 

Miss Ethel Reed is the artist who 
has thus aesthetically 
sented one of her sex. 


misrepre- 


Tue four stories of Henry James, 
included in the volume entitled Ter 
minations (Harpers), are, The Death 
of the Lion, The Coxon Fund, The 
Middle Years, and The Altar of the 
Dead. Of these the first three were 
originally printed in English and 
American periodicals. The last ap- 
pears here for the first time. 

Stokes Co. an 
Bijou Series, A 


Frederick A. 
nounce, in their 
Bubble, by Mrs L. B. Walford, and a 
series of sketches and stories of 
New York life, by James L. Ford. 
They have secured for their Twen- 
tieth Century Series novels by Ouida, 
Gyp and Frank Frankfort Moore. 

Oh joy! Mr. Whistler is about to 
publish a second book—much of the 
character, it is said, of The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies. 

Mrs. F. A Steel has returned from 
India, where she has been making a 
prolonged stay for the purpose of 
collecting material for her story of 
the Mutiny. This is to be told by a 
narrative from within the walls of 
Delhi. Mrs. Steele has succeeded in 
getting accounts of the Mutiny from 
all the native survivors, living for 
the purpose alone among the natives, 
without even a servant. She expects 
to finish this story within two years. 


Macmillan & Co. wili publish dur- 
ing the summer a little book by 
Mrs. Julia C,. R. Dorr, who is best 
known, perhaps, by her verses. The 
Flower of England’s Face, however, 
as this book is to be called, is in 
prose. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison describes 
American Rural Festivals in the 
July Century. These include such 
fétes as Wash-Day on the Jersey 
coast, the Ice Glen parade at Stock- 


bridge, and the Harvest Home at 
Onteora. It makes quite an impos- 
ing list, and Mrs. Harrison thinks 
that it serves as a complete vindica- 
tion against the charge, so often 
made, that Americans are an arti- 
ficial and city-loving people. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press 
Cherryfield Hall, an episode in the 
career of an adventuress, by Fred- 
eric Henry Balfour ; God Forsaken, 
a novel by Frederic Breton; Earth 
Work Out of Tuscany, being impres- 
sions and translations of Maurice 
Hewlett; Cause and Effect, by 
Ellinor Meiron; Master Wilber- 
force, by ‘Rita;’ Cornered, and 
Other Stories, by W. Clark Russell ; 
Impressions and Memories, by J. 
Ashcroft Noble: Israel among the 
Nations, by Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu ; 
The Heart of Life, by W. H. Mal 
lock; Elizabeth’s Pretenders, by 
Hamilton Aidé; and Sentimental 
Tales and a Set of Village Tales, by 
Hubert Crackanthorpe. They have 
now ready the second edition of Mr. 
Bernhard Venetian 
Painters of the Renaissance. The 
list of painters’ works has been re 
vised and considerably increased. 
They have also ready a second and 
revised edition of The Gospel and 
Its Earliest Interpretations, by 
Orello Cone, D.D. 


Berenson’s 


The Appletons announce for this 
month, The Story of the Plants, by 
Grant Allen; European and Ameri 
can Cuisine, by Mrs. Gesine Lemcke ; 
A Street in Suburbia, by Edwin 
Pugh; A Study in Prejudices, by 
George Paston ; and The Mistress 
of Quest, by Adeline Sergeant. 


THE LATEST BOOKS 
RELLES LETTRES. 

A History of English Poetry. By W. J. 
Courthope, M.A. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. Boston: forsale by DeWolfe, Fiske 
& Co. $2.50. 

A New I:ngland Cactus. By Frank Pope 
Humphrey. New York: The Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. Boston: for sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. 25 cts. 

Jean Berny, Sailor. By Pierre Loti. New 
York: The Cassell Publishing Co. Boston: 
for sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 50 cts. 

Legends of Florence. Collected by Charles 
Godfrey Leland. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.75. 

Leona. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
The Cassell Publishing Co 
sale by Damrell. Upham & Co. 

The Master Knots and Another Story. 
By Conover Duff. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. for sale by Estes & Lauriat. 
74 cts. 

Should She Have Left Him? By Wm. 
C. Hudson. New York: The Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. Boston: for sale by DeWelfe, 
Fiske & Co. 50 cts. 

The Third Volume. By Fergus Hume, 
New York: The Cassell Publishing Co 
Boston: for sale by Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.00. 

Utterly Mistaken, By Annie Thomas. 
New York: The Cassell Publishing Co. 
Boston: for sale by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Lent in London. A course of Sermons 
on Social Subjects, with a preface by Henry 
Scott Holland, M.A. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

SCIENCE. 

Biological Lectures. Delivered at the 
Maine Biological Laboratory of Wood's 
Hall 1894. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

HISTORY. 

Oliver Cromwell. By George H. Clarke, 
D.D. New Edition. With an introduction 
by Charles Dudley Wamer. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Boston: for sale by Dam- 
rell & Upham. 
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Boston: for 
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LEND A HAND, 


We have a few copies 
following pictures, whic} 

the marvellously low, 

of fifty cents each. 

FATHER DAMIEN, the 
Etching — size 11x1/ 

REV. JOSEPH TUCKE maak 
Founder of Organized Chari 
this Country. Etching 
11x16 inches. 

An elegant copy 
22x28 inches. 

LENDING A HAND, 

Heliotype — 22x28 es 

PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WiLEE 
SON, the Rhode Is! 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. 
usually good portr ait. Hy 
size 20X24. 
These pictures are es; 
for Sunday Schools, Vesti 
rooms, Xc. 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH 
Postage or express ext 


Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & (0, 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


rhe Prang Educational ( 
lishing a series of reproduct 
graphs of famous buildings 
aids for teaching Art and History 
These reproductions are al 
size, of the same color as the 
and do not fade on exposure t ght 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing 


thus far published, will be ma 


The Prang Educational (o., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Avec., 
Chicago. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, = ‘or young * 
L aildings unsurpassed cooqembert and health, 7 
five acres tate t 


Classical and 


ove lake f 
course of and: 1 
ear or eummenc en Sept. | 


and optional. j p 
stoma Fe ALLEN, Principa: rads rd, Maw 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828 


Fir Boys and Girls of all ages Est ‘s 
care for poeta and for individual needs 
Thgrou h preparation for the Mass. Instituts 
of Technology, for business and for CC 
lege. Special students received ; 

Chemistry and Physics are ta ght lh 
tory work. Instruction is give! i 
There is Military Drill for ys. §9 
Street, Copley Square. 


READER AT HOME. 


for a few hours every day, can 
commend one. 
Epwarp E. Halt 
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POCHADES. 
» used the word 
nmy remarks here. I 
trench word in preference 
' -h word, sketch, because 
of pochade is much more 
tat of sketch. ( En 
eaning of most French 
re exact than that of 
words.) Sketch 
» sort of slight effort in 


drawing, a water color, 
etch ‘In French, a 
ving is called a croguts. 
“gentle reader, | am 
| rench is of Boston 
\ water color draw 
“a? ind a small oil 
1 pochadi Some people 
wich but I take it 
ruche, strictly speaking, is 
ration for a more careful 
the same canvas, while 
is a sketch, pure and 
ly intended as such it 
her a study for some pic- 
mere sketch of some fleet 
scent eftect. And last, 
no doubt, some of my 
not agree with me, I 
it no pochdde should be 

\ sur in the making. 
es vary greatly in merit, 
it seems to me that 
mes ol good and ill are 
irked in the fochdge than in 
er sort of painting. For I 
1ing more odious than a 
bad ide. All the weak- 


| ignorance of its maker is 


isized as through a magnifying 

slass. For its small size and the 
rt time allowed for the painting 
nak it necessary that the 


should be simplified in every 

iy; that only the dominant notes 

lor and form should be seized, 

y the main lines of form should 

be indicated. When, therefore, the 

fer takes hold and begins by 

g the separate leaves half a 
back, the result is depressing. 

On the other hand, I have seen a 

sketch by Corot which 

ito me more exquisite than 

ven his most carefully studied work. 

that there is of sweetness and 

ght in early morning mist was sug- 

gested with a few apparently random 

swashes of his brush. 
rhe old fashioned pochade, of a 


hundred, two hundred years ago, 


vas mostly in the nature of a sketch 
' of a suggestion for a more impor- 
‘ant picture. It was rapidly put in 
usually with a good deal of thought 

t charm of color and line, but with 
care for the exact relative 
alues of the tones composing it. 
‘here are plenty of charming ex- 
amples of this sort of sketch to be 
found in the Louvre. I recall 
‘specially three by Tiepolo, which 
re brushed in with great force and 
wer: with much solicitude for the 
rative effect but with little 
nough for absolute truth—if there 
“such athing in the Art. In the 
Salle La Caze, of the same museum, 
“ere are little sketches without 
moder by Watteau, Pater, Lancret, 
- the rest, fascinating in color 
‘nd verve but evidently meant as 
esestive sketches for some larger 


nl 


work " 4 A 4 

, - The modern pochdde is quite 
erent affair. JI suspect it was 

ted ov 


in the sketching towns like 


CONDUCTED BY 


Pbilip L. Hale 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


ARTISTS 






Concarneau and Pont 
After the lead given by 


Barbizon, 
Aven, 


Manet into the Land of Clear 
Color, Bastien Lepage and other 


imitators began to see the need of 
a more careful study of relations 
of tone. The old game of putting 
in all shadow with bitumen was 
Moreover, when one comes 
to paint out of doors, one finds the 
problem no longer a matter of light 
and shade, but rather the arrange- 
ment of different patches of varying 
tones and colors in proper relation 
one with the other 
which is darkest, which 
and in_ what 


‘4 
/ assé. 


noting 
lightest, 
order the other 
patches come between ; seeing which 
is warmest in color, which next, and 
so on ‘round to the coldest tone. 
So they found it well, before at 
tempting a large picture, to make 
one or more studyv-sketches of the 
ensemble: to place the ten, twenty, 
or thirty, larger masses of a picture 
in their proper relation of tone, 
before attempting to go further, 
And as they were school bred men 
they carried into this work a certain 
neatness and deftness of handling, 
which Manet, their artistic progeni- 
tor, had never attempted; indeed 
would have laughed at. As is too 
common among students, the younger 
men came to think more of this 
neatness than of the values which 
ought tounderly it. ‘Square touch’ 
ran riot as at Julian’s. Fléecy 
clouds, running waters, rustling 
trees, all, like models in the schools, 
were reduced to their equivalent of 
square methodic dabs. 

Another curious result was that, 
from this preoccupation in relations 
of tone, the boys came to think but 
little about colors and not at all 
about charm of line, or silhouette, 
in composition. The smart thing 
to do, was to go out and paint the 
side of a hill, where twenty different 
crops, rye, oats, wheat, buckwheat, 
maize, potatoes, lucerne, etc., were 
growing, as they doin France, in 
little square patches. ‘These square 
patches wonderfully well suited the 
Square Touch system. And if you 
got your hay initsproper relation with 
your beet-tops, and so on over the 
lot, you were thought to be a coming 
man. For the matter of that, it zs 
a pretty hard job: let any reader try 
it. 

Of course, the stronger men were 
above these tricks ; it was only the 
boys, who, pathetic in the earnest- 
ness with which they seize on trifles, 
practise the letter rather than the 
spirit of the Law. And of these 
strong men I know of none stronger 
than Alexander Harrison. It’s not 
my habit in these sketches to deal 
much in personalities: but to write 
of pochades and \eave out the name 
of Harrison would be to act the play 
of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. As 
to his pochédes one may not wholly 
agree with the result ; I may think 
this cloud too high, in key, that ac- 
cent under the tree too low, but one 
must acknowledge and admire the 
force and conviction with which it 
is done. There is no shilly-shally- 
ing or equivocation, the painter com- 
mits himself with every stroke of the 
brush to his way of seeing and think- 
ing. His work is the personification 
of the pochdde. 


The great Monet can do a fochd de, 
when he wants to, as well as any 
man, and better than almost any. 
Indeed, his work is a succession of 
pochddes. He puts ina suggestion 
of the subject in hand, at once, 
working all over the canvas; then 
next day, with a fresh eye, he sees 
what he would call defects in his 
work, and painting the thing all 
over, corrects as he may, those 
defects. And so on, day after day, 
so that, though he may have worked 
a month of hours on a picture, you 
have not tired tickling on under- 
painting which the artist fears to 
spoil, but a picture, done with all 
the freshness and energy of the first 
day, with all the knowledge and con- 
viction of a month’s work. 

All this, at least, I am told. | 
never had the honor of seeing him 
work, save in passing. I have an 
idea that it bores the lions to be 
stared at. A wretched Englishman 
used to creep up, as near as he 
could, to the master and peek through 
the picket fence hoping to catch the 
trick. But this seems a Peeping 
Tom way of staring at that Lady 
Godiva, Truth. 

Ability to makea clever fochdde 
had at least one very immediate and 
practical reward, At Julian’s, the 
choice of seats about the model, was 
allotted, in order of merit, to the 
makers of the best composition in 
the weekly competition. And it was 
very noticeable, that the men who 
had learned, in out door work, to 
make a tree that looked like a tree 
and not like a broom, who could 
brush in a cloud that suggested a 
cloud and not a feather bed; that 
these men, I say,:were sure of good 
places. Besides, constant practice 
at this sort of work gave them 
facility and plausibility of handling ; 
and I grieve to say that composi- 
tions were more often rewarded for 
cleverness of “echnigue, than for 
justness of placing, dramatic force, 
or individual quality. Of course 
there were exceptions to this rule. 
But, as usual sc das, the plausible 
was apt to succeed. | fancy, how- 
ever, on this very account, that the 
men who got bad numbers learnt 
more from it than the apparently 
lucky ones. 

One result of this constant pochdde 
making, was to develop a class of 
men, who could make a marvellously 
clever sketch and absolutely nothing 
else. Ihave in mind half a dozen 
men of thissort, ‘There was usually 
one as doyen of each sketching town, 
who would go out every morning and 
every afternoon, (when important en- 
gagements at billiards or flirtation 
didn’t keep them in) and knock you 
off in an hour and a half a 
sketch that Bastien Lepage or 
Harrison need not have _ been 
ashamed of. But this was absolutely 
all they could do. Occasionally 
their friends would thorn them up 
to painting an ‘important’ picture ; 
but the result was usually such as to 
make one wish they hadn’t tried. 
These men had learnt to see largely, 
sometimes to grasp the dominant 
character of their subject; but they 
were too lazy and vague minded, too 
lacking in power of analysis, to get, 
in their large pictures, that exquisite 
rightness of tone and color which 
makes the difference between a 
studied work of art, however broadly 
seen and handled, and a sketch. 

So pochdde making has its weak 
points. It may become a vice— 
like most other habits. But there 
is no reason why a man should per- 
mit himself to stop at sketching. It’s 
a mere question of will whether he 
does more, and, onthe other hand, 
there can be no doubt that it isa 
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good thing for an artist to have the 
power of putting down frankly, 
quickly and truthfully his idea or 
impression of a thing seen or thought 
of. And as he goes on with his 
more studied picture he can always 
learn by looking back at his sketch. 
And he will find to his sorrow that, 
unlike Browning’s thrush, he can 
never repeat “the first fine careless 
rapture” of that sketch. Still it may 
help him to suggest it in his finished 
picture, and that very spontaneity 
is what most finished pictures most 
needed. 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with Loca AppLication, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you 
must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription. It is 
composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri- 
fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
surfaces. ‘The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cur- 
ing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
free. 
I, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c. 





NAHANT AND BASS POINT. 


Since the opening of the season at 
Nahant and Bass Point, those charm- 
ing and picturesque resorts by the 
sea have been meccas for thousands 
of summer pilgrims. Last Sunday 
and on Monday, June 17, the City 
of Jacksonville of the Nahant Line 
carried large complements of passen- 
gers on every trip, while hundreds 
came from Lynn and adjacent cities 
and towns. ‘the first band concerts 
of the season were given by the 
Naval Brigade Band on the lawn in 
front of the Bass Point House and 
the green about the bandstand and 
the shores in the immediate vicinity 
were black with people who thor- 
oughly enjoyed the splendid musical 
programme arranged by Mr. Lafri- 
cain, the conductor of the band. 
The new dance hall was formally 
opened for the season on Monday 
and a large number of visitors enjoy- 
ed dancing to excellent music by the 
Naval Brigade orchestra. There 
will be free dancing every afternoon 
and evening and the hall will be 
under the direction, as formerly, of 
Prof. Corey. Bass Point offers 
beautiful natural attractions and 
countless divertisements such as 
boating, bathing, fishing, bowling, 
flying horses, and last but not least, 
excellent fish dinners at the Bass 
Point House. 
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SCIENCE 


CONDUCTED BY 


Jobn Ritchie Jr 





HE quiet way in which the scien- 
tific men of Amherst, not only 
in the college, but also in the state 
institution, the Agricultural College, 
which lies a short mile outside of 
the business centre of the town, are 
doing an excellent quality of work, 
is worthy of comment. Amberst is 
a pretty town, and the position of 
the college buildings, perched as 
they are on a slight eminence, 
bounded by the common, with its 
splendid trees, is as sightly a spot 
as is to be found in all New England. 
The town isa little away from the 
immediate river valley of the Con 
necticut, being somewhat higher 
than Northampton, (with corres 
pondingly lower temperature in the 
warm season) and has superb views 
of the Mount Holyoke range, which 
limits vision to the south with its 
many sharp waves as it stretches 
across the plain. 

The locality is interesting in other 
senses than the picturesque, for 
much of the geological history of 
our state is to be gathered from in 
vestigation of the rocks and forma- 
tions in the immediate neighborhood. 
Much of the story has been ascer- 
tained by the patient and persistent 
investigations of the late President 
Hitchcock, while the present prof: s- 
sor of geology Benjamin K. Emer- 
son has carried forward the good 
work with spirit and energy. 

The Appleton Cabinet, a building 
of the most modest type, and one 
which in magnitude can hardly com- 
pare with the immense modern 
museums, was erected some forty 
years ago at an expense of ten thou- 
sand dollars. But unassuming as 
the building is, its contents are a 
surprise and a wonder; so valuable, 
indeed, that one may hope that the 
wish of the instructors, to have some 
funds with which to improve it and 
to some extext to modernize it, may 
soon be realized. Much of the ma- 
terial within the museum was secured 
by the late President Hitchcock, 
who was the investigator of the re- 
markable footprints of the valley, 
and the unfolder of all the important 
train of research to which they 
have given rise. It was a new de- 
partment, ichnology, and one origi- 
nal with Amherst and its skilful 
president. Within the museum 
walls are gathered upwards of twenty 
thousand specimens of the ‘bird 
tracks’ for so they will ever be 
called, notwithstanding the fact to 
which our attention is constantly 
called that the animals which made 
the tracks were not birds but reptiles. 
The rich localities in which these 
treasures have been found all lie 
within sight of the tower of the old 
chapel, a point to which visitors 
sometimes climb to secure the splen- 
did view. 


From Lily Pond ledge, to the 
north, behind the shadow of Mount 
Toby, have come the finest and best 
of the slabs, the ledge lying not far 
from Turner’s Falls, but across the 
river. A short distance to the north, 
near the mouth of the Miller’s River, 
another ledge has yielded, though 
less abundantly, while the sides of 
Toby and of Tom have given tribute 
also to the inquisitive spirit of man. 
The great slabs of rock have yielded 
little by little the interesting story 


of the great reptiles that waded here 
or walked along the shores of the 
great lake, beasts that lived here 
ages ago, and probably died here, 
although evidence on that point is 
limited to a mere handful of bones, 
which are treasured as the rarest of 
the rare. What food for thought, 
that a mere foot-print in the sand 
should outlive by millions of years 
the organism that impressed it! 

A visit to the museum under the 
skilful guidance of Prof. Emerson is 
a treat indeed, for the choice slabs 
of stone are made to yield up their 
hoarded secrets and bits of evidence 
in the most entertaining way. Here 
in a case are the trial slabs made by 
Prof. Hitchcock, who with Yankee 
ingenuity made artificial slabs of 
stone materials, exposed them while 
soft to the influence of the rain, and 
persuaded hens and dogs and bare- 
footed boys to walk over them, so 
that he might be certain from actual 
experiment just what the results 
would be. And from this investiga- 
tion and the careful study of the 
slabs, great and little, he put together, 
piece by piece, the dissected puzzle 
of the life story of a race of animals, 
of which not one today is left, not 
even in its skeleton. 

There is here a most vivid exam- 
ple of the careful thought that is 
necessary to the geologist before he 
can read the meaning which is hid- 
den in his specimens. From a few 
marks on some stone slabs, the world 
can know that great reptiles had 
their home in the great Connecticut 
valley, long before it was fit for the 
abode of man. Here is a foot so 
perfectly cast in the material that 
even the wrinkles are preserved. 
There a litthke mark behind the 
foot is an indication that the reptile 
rested a moment, and as it did so, 
its heel came in contact with the 
sand, and thoughtless as the action 
was, it has left its record which will 
endure to the end of time. - Here a 
little mark means a smaller fore foot, 
and these odd straight lines, running 
between the feet are the traces of a 
heavy dragging tail. And mark you, 
as this little fellow curved in his 
course, how his tail trace drags out 
of centre, and even passes outside of 
the limits of his track, just as the 
platforms of the electrics do today 
as they round some sharp curve. 

When one sees things like this 
and has an interpretation of them 
furnished him he begins to realize 
that the popular conception of a 
geologist as a man who lives and al- 
most sleeps, with his hammer in his 
hand is far from correct, for the 
most important and necessary work 
comes in the laboratory, where he 
must rack his brains to account for 
the phenomena which his rocks pre- 
sent to him. The geological ham- 
mer is a very convenient and at 
times necessary instrument, but a 
single hammer actively at work can 
easily unearth problems enough to 
keep a whole corps of geologists busy 
all the time. 

Aside from his regular lectures in 
the college course, Prof. Emerson 
has done an enormous amount of 
work in the consideration of the 
local geology. The region is exceed- 
ingly interesting in many ways. The 
bed of a great interior lake, it pre- 





sents many phenomena in connec- 
tion with the latter, terraces, sand- 
plains, the borders of the old lake 
and the many traces of extinct ani- 
mals. The old lake is a very inter- 
esting feature. From the piazzas 
of his home, Prof. Emerson can 
point out its level, which he has de- 
veloped. The valley of the Con- 
necticut, at this point is wide and 
on every hand it is bounded by high 
hills. ‘To the east the hills of Pel- 
ham furnished a barrier to the 
waters, rising hundreds of feet above 
the valley, and giving us today some 
of the highest villages in the state. 
To the north the line is continued 
by Leverett and Shutesbury, towns 
so high and so hilly that their in- 
tercourse with the world even now 
is by means of the mail stage which 
makes its daily journey over the 
hilly roads. On the west side of the 
river the hills of Conway, Whateley 
and Williamsburg mark the enclos- 
ing barrier, making with Tom and 
Holyoke a circular basin some 
twenty or more miles in diameter, 
an enlargement of the old Connecti 

cut, which was a stream fully equal 
in size to the present river, but at a 
higher elevation the outlet between 
Tom and Holyoke having been worn 
down gradually to its present level. 
All along the hills which bound this 
basin may be seen the traces which 
mark the shore line and height of 
the old lake, a line known for short 
as ‘three, fifty-one’ or some kindred 
figure indicating its height above 
the sea. Of the minor hills within 
the valley itself, some few of them, 
like Mount Warner, were islands, 
the water reaching nearly to their 
summits, and in connection with 
such hills there are many evidences 
of the water’s work in long bars 
which stretch downwards over the 
bed of the lake. The terraces of 
the Connecticut river itself are full 
of interest. These show themselves 
as steep pitches in the road as one 
crosses a ferry, and one is inclined 
to wonder whether the poor little 
horse will be equal to the task of 
drawing his load up the sudden 
slopes, but fortunately, they are but 
a score or so of feet in height. Then 
there are the sandstone cliffs of the 
Sugar Loaves at Deerfield, a few 
miles up the valley, remnants of the 
old red sandstone which was form- 
erly quite abundant here, and the 
other mountains, basaltic in their 
nature, the record of volcanic erup- 
tions of ages ago. 

It is an interesting experience to 
sit for a while with Prof. Emerson 
in his cosy library, stocked with 
relics which speak of extended travel, 
and, map in hand, listen to the 
story of the geological features of 
the country. To see how curiously 
the contacts between the sandstone 
and the basalt are preserved in the 
contours of the present mountains, 
and how queerly the different forma- 
tions wind in curves over the sur- 
face of the country. 

But Prof. Emerson’s work has 
been by no means confined to the 
country which centres about his 
Amherst home. The United States 
Geological Survey has made use of 
his skill and experience, and he 
has been the guiding spirit in the 
investigation of the geological feat- 
ures for the governmental maps of 
central and western Massachusetts. 
The hills of Berkshire, of Franklin 
county and Hampshire and Hamp- 
den are as familiar to him as his 
own door yard. He has traced out 
with patient care the great streak of 
hornblendic schist, with its wealth 
of minerals and its queer metamor- 
phoses, from its entrance into our 
state near the Hoosac Tunnel, 
through Rowe and Hawley, Cum- 
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NANTASKET NOTES. 


All Nantasket Beach kets s 
at Boston by the Nantasket Stear 
boat Company will have a ¢ 
for the Beach Road, good betweer 
Pemberton and Nantasket 
beach points, so that passengers 
leave the boat at Pemberton going 
down, or take the boat at that | 
returning, without extra char 
The surrender of both coupons » 
entitle the passenger to go thr 
the entire distance by boat 

To enable its patrons to ava 
themselves of the quick electric ser 
vice between Pemberton and Nar 
tasket, all the boats of the Nantasket 
Steamboat Company, with possibly 
one or two exceptions, will 
Pemberton to and from Boston 

The public will appreciate the 
above literal provision, it being | 
desire of the steamboat and rail 
companies to make Nantasket th 
popular shore resort of the East 
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PEN AND SUNLIGHT SKETCHES. 


Among the wealth of railway liter 
ature offered this season tor 
entertainment and guidance of tou! 
ists and pleasure seekers, the Pe! 
and Sunlight sketches issued by th 
Grank Trunk Railway is a gem oF"! 
kind. It is full of interesting acts 
for the traveling public, and hints 
for those contemplating a fishing, 
hunting or vacation trip. It & 
scribes the beautiful St. Lawren 
with its rapids, its thousand Isianes 
and picturesque scenery along 
entire length, the Falls of aga" 
a visit to which is a memory WA" 
lingers as long as one lives. Queve 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Pp 
in Maine for either sport or s!™ 
rest and recreation, and hunarees 
other points where one can feast (0° 
eye with the beauties of ! ature 3 , 
enjoy the rest and relaxation 1° 
care which such a trip brings 

It is profusely illustrated . 
half-tone pictures and is a/togst™ 
a most interesting book to have 4 
hand. 

Copies will be furnis 
applying either person ed 
mail to N. J. Grace, N. FE. Passete™ 
Agent, 260 Washington Su 
Boston. 
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W. Chadwick has had 
|pomene overture per 
Philharmonic concert 

Mr. Emil Paur has ap- 

success at the Liszt 

at Leipsig, playing 

concerto. Miss Mar 

s singing in London. 

lohns has been also in 

opolis, visiting Mr. 

im. Mr. Arthur Foote 

was n at the first Nikisch Con 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn has 

ng Bismarck, and in 

ccasion, has espe ially 

steamer Fiirst Bismarck 

Miss Lucille 
Hill, w has been suffering with 
grippe ever since the Italian 

era season ended here, has gone 

Paris where, after a period of rest 


turn trip. 


eatment for her throat, she 
vill again sing in opera. During 
it the Brunswick she has 


warm and sympathetic 


is to havea 
listinguished soloists next 
We may expect to hear: 
Hens¢ hel, Mme. Al 
elba, Miss Antoinette 
Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. 
s and Mr. Paderewski. 
violinist, will have a 
tour of 50 concerts ; 
\ntoinette Sterling will begin 
n October, and it is very pos- 
hat Mr. Lloyd may come. 
Rosenthal will also give 50 
erts in the United States in the 
ter Other stars will doubtless 
tl horizon. 


ed States 


hy ricek, the 


nsatiants 


rise on tne 


Fifteen librettos were sent to the 
ry on thecompetition forthe Prixde 
me at the Paris conservatory this 
summer. Clarissa Harlowe,by Edou- 
urd Noel, was chosen: a dramatic 


scene | 


for three personages, Clarissa 


Harlowe, Robert Lovelace and Col. 

Morden. Copies of this libretto 
»} y rit H 

ive been given to the six students 


musical composition who have 
een admitted to the final competi- 

n for the Prix de Rome, and they 
have been given 25 days to write 

ir respective scores to Clarissa 
lhe one whose opera is 
best will win the 
The conservatory will 
y enses for three years 
while he studies in Italy. 


Harlowe 
ronounced the 
Rome prize 


pay his ex! 


A handsome monument has been 
inveiled at the cemetery of Pecq, in 
france, to the memory of the com- 

ser, | elicien David. Built against 

‘eminence, it is formed of a roof, 


supported hw T 
pported by four columns. The 


‘“kground, sculptured by Chapu, is 
mposed af « ; 
"posed of a plaque of marble, on 
Which j 


is the bas-relief of the com- 


‘er of The Desert. At the foot 


“< Monument a weeping woman, 
—= music, throws roses on 
© tomb. 


A On the marble are in- 
Posie the dates of the birth and 
a ms of the. omposer—1810- 1876— 
work eames of the principal 
' denne he Desert, Christopher 
a us, be Pearl of Brazil, Her- 
ime Lalla Rookh and Eden. 
“OrOlse-Thomas pronounced the 


addr om the 
vel ry when the monument was un- 
led, 


Mille, Lejune, the young Belgian 





soprano who recently made her de- 
but in Le Prophéte in London,is only 
23 years old,and has studied entirely 
at the conservatory in Liége, her 
native town, where she carried off 
all possible medals, and, graduating 
with the highest honors, was at once 
engaged for the Theatre Royal de 
la Monnaie in Brussels, for three 
years she undertook the chief roles 
there for dramatic soprano. She has 
twice been chosen by national com 
posers for the leading roles in such 
works as Maitre Martin, by Jan 
Blocke, and L’Enfance de Roland, 
by Mathieu. After leaving La Mon 
naie, Mile. Lejune spent a year in 
Litge, during which time she sang 
portions of the role of Ysolde to the 
Tristan of M. van Dyck. 
Leoncavallo and Mascagni have 
been advertising each other. The 
author of an anonymous article re- 
cently published in an Italian paper, 
charging the composer of Cavalleria 
Rusticana with a number of appro- 
priations from other composers in 


his different operas, proved to be 
Signor Leoncavallo himself. There 


upon Mascagni, caustically retorted 
that he was engaged in compiling a 
brief pamphlet setting forth in de- 
tail the few original numbers con 
tained in Signor Leoncavallo’s 
operas | 


The late Franz von Suppe is said 
to have been a great epicure, and 
wrote a cook book. As he was 
Italian by descent, he preferred the 
cooking of Italy. He knew all the 
places in Vienna where good Italian 
wines were to be had, and the mo- 
tives for his trip to the Italian cities 
as far as Naples a few years ago 
were said to be gastronomic, scenic 
and artistic in about equal propor- 
tions. He had not seen Italy for 
half a century, and was surprised to 
find his Fatinitza and Boccaccio so 
popular there. These two operettas 
brought him a handsome fortune, 
whereas his most famous orchestral 
piece, the overture to Poet and Peas- 
ant (which has been arranged for 
59 different combinations of instru- 
ments) was sold by him for 20 florins. 
But for his song, O du mein 
Oesterreich, he received 40,000 
florins. He often related how after 
the first performance of Lortzing’s 
Waffenschmied in Vienna, he went 
with the composer to a tavern to 
celebrate the event. They celebrated 
20 continuous hours, till Lortzing 
suddenly remembered that he must 
go to conduct the second perform- 
ance. He was just sober enough to 
know that he was not sober enough 
to do it, so Suppe, who could stand 
more, volunteered to take his place. 
But the performance came to grief 
just the same. 


Out of 70,000,000 people there 
are of course a certain number gifted 
with unusual genius. Some are born 
musicians, showing their proclivities 
even before they get their milk 
teeth. To be endowed with this 
favor of the Muses is equivalent to 
being born with the traditional gold 
spoon inthe mouth. Yet there are 
many who, with all the possibilities 
of fame fail of the right training, or 
become dissipated, or die early, and 
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fill thenameless grave with the mute, 
inglorious Milton and the unheard-of 
village Hampden. It sometimes 
seems impossible to trace the gene- 
alogy of musical endowment; the 
children of great musicians may fail 
of it though on the other hand, as in 
the case of the Bachs,a whole family 
may share in it and hand it down as 
an inheritance. Nor seldom the 
child of a very philistine may re- 
ceive it; as if some fleeting spirit 
let it drop through the atmosphere 
to flatten down like a feather from 
an eagle, on the head of the first 
person whom it might touch. Un 
happy the soul who, receiving this 
marvellous chrism, has yet no appre 
ciation from those with whom it is 
associated. What yearnings, what 
insatiable straining to try unwonted 
wings! Such is frequently the 
pathos of fate. 


‘The loneses were what the French 
call deurgeois: hopelessly vulgar, 
without one grain of that finer qual 
ity that responds to any appeal of 
art. Father, mother and six chil- 
dren were all of a piece; then was 
born a little girl of a different fiber. 
In her cradle dissonant sounds af 
fected her sensitive organization like 
torments. The baby voice quickly 
echoed every possible sound. She 
could sing before she could talk. By 
chance her exceptional musical ear 
attracted attention and a queer Ger- 
man piano-tuner tried to train her. 
When she was a very little girl, she 
could pick out the constituents of 
complicated chords, struck on the 
piano, though out of her sight. 
When she grew older her voice de- 
veloped into one of rare beauty and 
her parents were persuaded to have 
it carefully trained as a sure source of 
revenue. 


Everything seemed to promise for 
her a brilliant success. But here 
worked the worm in the rose; in 
spite of her wonderfully acute ear 
which enabled her to detect all over 
tones and subtle harmonies, she dis- 
covered that it was wholly unrelia- 
ble where it came to using her voice. 
She could not sing in tune. Again 
and again she tried; she worked 
with the courage of despair but all 
in vain and so she settled down with 
an unfulfilled ambition and taught 
without the buoyancy which makes 
a good teacher. ‘The fatal flaw 
filled her heart with disappointment 
all the keener from the very perfec- 
tion of the material wherein it was 
indissolubly woven. 
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The Fitchburg railroad — will 
change time, summer schedule, July 
1st, making some very important 
changes. Express trains for Troy, 
Rotterdam and the West, will leave 
Boston at 9.00 A. M., 3.00 and 7.00 
p. M. Accommodation trains will 
leave Boston for Troy at 6.45 and 
11.30 A.M. On Sundays accommo- 
dation trains for Troy at 9.00 A. M, 
and Western Express 3.00 P. M, 
The Saratoga Express will leave Bos- 
ton atg.oo A.M. arriving Saratoga 3.30 
p. M. ‘Trains for Lake Champlain, 
Adirondacks and Montreal, via Bel- 
lows Falls will leave Boston at 8.00 
and 11.00A. M.and 7.00 P.M. An 
accommodation train will leave Bos- 
ton at 3.05 p.m. for Bellows Falls con- 
necting with trains for Windsor and 
White River Jct., Vt., also for Rut- 
land Vt. Parlor cars will be run on 
this train Boston to Bellows Fall. 

On Sundays the 3.05 p. M. Ches- 
hire Branch train will leave Boston 
at three o’clock, but will not connect 
beyond Bellows Falls. 

Trains on the Watertown Branch 
will be scheduled to make faster time 
and some of the Main line trains 
will be run via Watertown to Boston. 

The service to Marlboro, Pepper- 
ell, Milford, Keene and Bellows Falls 
will be greatly improved by the ad- 
dition of new trains. 
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TWO WOMEN. 
{Lizzie Clark Hardy in Good Housekeeping. | 
One sanctified her homely household labor 
With. patient kindness. and with tender 
grace; 
Love set his seal upon her faithful service ; 
Sweet peace and joy illumed her placid face 
Here presence seemed to those for whom 
she wrought 
With blessing and with benediction fraught 
The other toiled with fretful, weak repining, 
Sullen of visage, cheerless, heavy cyed ; 
Missing the joy of love’s unselfish labor 
“| weary of this ceaseless toil,” she cried; 
“IT hate these narrow walls and duty’s chains, 
And long for broader fields and higher 
plains.” 


One caught the morning sunlight on the 
mountain, 
The noontide splendor and the twilight’s 
spell; 
And heard with joy Creation’s vocal anthem: 
The other walked alone where shadow’s 
fell 
One face uplifted shone with Ileaven’s own 
light, 
The other downcast, made of noonday night 


EN ROUTE. 


HE station is filled with a noisy, 
hurrying crowd rushing in 
every direction, as the train porter 
announces in a loud monotonous 
voice, “‘T'rain for ———., East, West, 
North, or South, any and every town 
on the map. ‘Track number any 
thing!’ A long line of impatient 
men at the ticket office, big trucks 
piled with luggage scattering the 
busy throng in every direction, 
eager interviews with the tall, 
courteous official at the gate, show 
that a train is just starting. 

The ticket seller reaches out a 
long strip. of tickets between the 
bars of his cage to Father, who 
seizing them, turns hastily to collect 
his belongings. Mother is appor- 
tioning shawls, bags, umbrellas and 
other hand-baggage to the different 
members of the party. She carries 
the lunch-basket herself, for it con- 
tains, beside the provision for the 
journey, some silver spoons and a 
silver cup which she values far 
beyond their price, as the spoons 
were a part of her own wedding out- 
fit, and the cup was used by her 
oldest son when he was a baby some 
twenty years ago. Daughter carries 
a hand-bag, a bird-cage, and a large 
sun-hat which was too big for any 
trunk tray. The boys in addition to 
bags and wraps carry fish-poles and 
tennis-rackets, and the eldest has a 
gun which is viewed with outward 
calm but secret trepidation by Mother 
and Sister. The two youngest boys 
have each adog ina leash, one a 
beautiful collie who views the scene 
of confusion with undisguised alarm, 
but with the good-breeding of a 
true gentleman controls all manifes- 


PURE 


tation of his fears, except an un- 
avoidable trembling. The other, a 
puppy of tender age, is divided 
between an ardent desire to ingrati- 
ate himself with every passer by, 
and the most abject terror at every 
sound and every approach. 

It takes some time to get this 
motley company moving toward the 
waiting train, and hardly is this 
great feat of generalship accom 
plished, when, driven to desperation 
by fear, the puppy, violently strug 
gling, withdraws from the detaining 
leash and disappears under the feet 
of the crowd, leaving the empty 
collar dangling from the helpless 
hand of his dismayed young owner. 
Consternation reigns “We shall 
lose the train!” cry several voices. 
But the leash of the collie is quickly 
transferred to Sister’s hand, the two 
boys join in the pursuit, and the 
trembling little fugitive is captured 
and carried in arms to the train, for 
there is no time to readjust his 
bonds. 

Once more the family party is on 
its way, but just as they are entering 
the car a frightful discovery is made. 
Dolly, who is borne in the arms of 
Little Sister, has dropped a shoe 
“We can’t wait for it,” says Mother 
firmly; but just at this moment 
Sister’s sharp eyes detect a spot of 
blue on the platform some yards 
back. She darts quickly to the 
spot, secures the little blue kid shoe 
and returns in time to stay an 
impending flood of tears, and alli 
enter the car triumphantly. The 
shoe meantime is secured by a long 
pin which transfixes its own heel and 
the heel of its wearer, this cruel- 
seeming operation being borne by 
Dolly with perfect equanimity. 

The delay has caused most of the 
seats to be taken before their 
entrance, and to the great joy of the 
children they cannot sit together, 
the youngest brother and _ sister 
being obliged to occupy the very 
end seat close tothe door. There is 
much chuckling between the two 
when this arrangement is made, and 
a mysterious empty basket is often 
inspected. Sister is also asked to 
supply pencil and paper for some 
unexplained use, which she kindly 
does. Then the bell rings, the con- 
ductor’s ‘ All aboard!’ is heard, and 
the train slowly moves. Even now 
they do not feel that they are fairly 
started, for a belated passenger 
comes running down the platform, 
his heavy grips bearing down on 
either hand and bumping pain- 
fully against his legs. The 
young people of the family party, 
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sitting cool and comfortable in their 
seats, are delighted and watch him 
with the utmost interest. The train 
increases its speed. The tardy 
traveller, although he seemed to be 
doing his best before, increases his 
speed likewise. “Will he catch it? 
O, I hope he will be left!” say the 
children unkindly. But just now he 
puts on a spurt, and stumbles upon 
the platform of the rear car. In 
another instant the feat would have 
been impossible. A friendly brake- 
man picks up his two bags and he 
enters the car, crimson and ex- 
hausted, to sink into the first seat 
and there wipe his heated face and 
fan himself with his straw hat. 

At last we are off and the vaca- 
tion has fairly begun. At first the 
train is slowly moving through the 
dusty and begrimed railroad out 
skirts of the great city, but presently 
the true joy of this summer flitting 
begins. It seems impossible that 
on this day laborers should be dig- 
ging in the streets, driving heavy 
wagons, farther on working in the 
fields. Why, this is vacation, and 
we are not going back to work and 
school until September! As_ the 
train begins to slacken its speed in 
approaching the first station, there 
is much excitement apparent on the 
part of the two children in the end 
seat and no sooner has it come to a 
stop than the small boy hurries out, 
while his sister keeps an eager watch 
at the window. ‘“ Where is Harry ?” 
asks Mother anxiously. 

Just then he returns and trium 
phantly exhibits a treasure, a piece 
of clam-shell which he has picked 
up onthe station platform. It is 
now that the purpose of the basket 
and the writing-materials is made 
evident. A little bottle of mucilage 
is produced and with its aid the 
clam shell is carefully labelled with 
the name of the station and the date 
of the journey, written in a large 
and very unsteady hand, for the 
train is once more in motion. At 
every stopping place in the journey 
is this delightful episode repeated ; 
and various are the articles which 
go to make up the holiday collection 

a flower, a leaf, a shining stone, 
a white pebble, a torn envelope, 
and once, oh joy! a circus poster of 
brilliant hue. The little basket 
grows strangely heavy before the 
day is over—I wonder if some day, 
when the home-nest is empty and 
the birds flown, the mother will find 
that dusty little basket in some 
obscure corner and shed a few tears 
over the childish memories stored 
away with its heterogeneous con- 
tents. 

Meantime at every station new 
groups of holiday-makers enter the 
train and take their places with 
more bags, wraps, fish-poles, tennis 
rackets and merry talk. Father and 
Mother are having a cosy chat and 
a good rest after the wearisome 
bustle of preparation for this ex- 
pedition. After a while, when the 


heat, the dust, and the cinders are 


beginning to seem monotonous, when 
Father and Mother are a little tired 
of resting, when the excitement of 
collecting relics is palling, the new 
joy of approach is experienced. 
Now and then, a long blue line, 
dotted here and there with specks 
of white, is seen afar. At every 
station some passengers leave the 
train and are met by a noisy and 
merry crowd on the platform. 
Loaded barges are seen trundling off 
heavily overthesandy roads. Thetrain 
passes through stretches of thin pine 
woods and then out upon the long 
flat marshes, where the tide being 
out men are busily engaged in cut- 
ting the first salt grass of the season. 
Better than all these signs is the 
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from the great 


Industrial and Fogg 
EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERI¢) 


‘Caution: © ver «o, 


jof the labeleand wrap, 
&, Consumers + make sas 


. saaaetiod 
namely, Dorchester “ 
is printed on each pe. es. ane 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHeER¢e 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER MASS 


SQUIRES’ 
SOFA BEDS 


ARE STANDARD! 


PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Bed, 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best mate 
als throughout, and are unequalled 
comfort, elegance and durability. 

For sale by all first-class furnit 
dealers. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & C(O, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue Free upon Application. 


Boston Storage Warchouse 
Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
Back Bay, 


Near Huntington avenu: 
household and office furnit 
tures and other personal p: 
well-ventilated rooms from $1 
upward, according to size, 
lock and key; open storage 
merchandise and separate « 
trunks, cases and packages; fi! 
lar-proof VAULTS for silv« 
nables; warehouse receipts given ai 
packed for transportation. For rat 
vt office, Westland avenue, Teleph« 
268, Tremont. F. W. LIN‘ OLN 
Manager. 


Steam Carpet Cleat 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 


Mattresses Made Over and 
Returned same day. 





Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tiat So 


J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont *- 


Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, | 
Between Rutland and Concor 


Suffolk Bureau 
oF Legal Business: 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims 
tion in all parts of the United 5' Titles 
examines with care and thoroughness aaa 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Morts a “ 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and detenes °° 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Royal 





Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Home and Houschold. 


| which fills the train 
rs are thrown open at 
which expands the 
- of the travellers with 
f anticipation. 
next station.” ‘“ Put 
“Don’t forget the 
Molly, you have left 
e seat; run back and 
ook out for the dogs.” 


family pour tumul 
all excite 


\ i \ 
the train, 
isure Father 


nxrety 


passes 
and care in 


his numerous pieces of 


ind seeing them safely 
iway in the baggage wagon, 


then the family —father, mother, 

logs and bird —are packed 

the ng, uncomfortable barge, 

tat ted blissfully away toward 
s ocean, whose in-coming 

seven now lifting up its great 
from which 
health and 
next two 


me and 
ire to breathe tn 
through the 


FAMILY RECIPES. 
’ md Household 


ist week's paper there is 

urticle on Family Cooking Re 
1 request that your read 

any such of 
fortunate heirs. 
rstood your request aright, 
vant only recipes with a_ pedi- 
My own foremothers were 


} ; 
( ( 


ontribute 
ey are the 


' j 


famous Massachusetts housekeepers 


ive handed down to children’s 
lren many priceless heirlooms 

f wisdom pertaining to all branches 
{domestic management. Of course 
nnumerable dishes, many 

t which I believe to be known only 
the different branches of our own 
yr at least to have orig- 
ind to have been dis- 
ted only among a few chosen 
nds. Among these there is one 
dish which has been used 
generations, the recipe of which 
lam tempted to send not only be- 
lus€ it is in itself delicious, but be- 
vere exists in the community 

ise imitation which does not hes- 
‘ate to openly assume the character 
's refined and distinguished pro- 


type, 


yt ce, 


iuse t] 


4 
the dish to 


' which I allude is a 
feaklast-cake which has appeared 
the family table every Sunday 
ng ior many years. We call 
rcake the * Vanity’; the impostor 
Sthe title of the ‘ Baptist-cake’ 


“hich, however respectable in sound, 
‘to recommend itself when you 
once tasted its worldly rival. 
Vanity s of an aristocratic 
»'Gen Color; the Baptist-cake of a 
'd, vulgar brown: the Vanity is 
._ the Baptist-cake is flabby ; 
_ anity is tender and almost 
elts in 


your mouth, the Baptist- 
» > ough and requires chewing; 
Wi. all, the Vanity, as its name 
“ — Consists of a thin, puffy 
the R Containing nothingness, while 
“a7 is solid, not to say 
Vanes € only points of resem- 

are that both are fried and 


both are served with a milk-gravy 
or, as it is technically termed, ‘dip.’ 

This, then, isthe rule for ‘ Vanities,’ 
as my grandmothers, my mother and 
myself have made them for years. 

VANITIES. 

Take light bread-dough after the 
night's rising, work in about a table 
spoonful of lard or other shortening 
and roll the dough out as thin as 
paper. Cut in parallelograms about 
four inches square. If they are too 
small, they will not have room to 
puff up properly. Fry in deep fat, 
very hot. This fat requires constant 
watchfulness and frequent 
of position. If it is hot, the 
cakes will be dark in color. 
They should be a pale golden-brown. 
If the fat is too cool, the cakes will 
not puff up and will soak the fat, 
becoming greasy. They should cook 
instantly. 

They are served in two ways. 
Part are served in milk gravy made 
as for milk toast, with plenty of but- 
ter. Others are piled up on a hot 
plate and served dry. I believe the 
Baptist-cakes are allowed no differ- 
ence of ceremonial but are all ‘ dip- 
ped’ alike. Many years’ experience 
and the heartful praises of delight- 
ted guests warrant me in recom- 
mending this dish to the readers of 
THE COMMONWEALTH, at the same 
time giving them a caution not to be 
satisfied with anything but the gen- 
uine ‘P. family Vanity.’ I have 
many times been exasperated when 
speaking of thisfamed dish to receive 
the reply: 

“QO yes! I know what you mean. 
We make them, too, only we call 
ours Baptist-cakes.”’ N. P. P. 

Amherst, Mass. 


changes 
too 


too 





MOTHS, 


Dear Madam:—In your issue of 
June 22 I notice an article upon the 
protection of clothing from moths, 
and also an invitation for contri- 
butions of recipes of old, attested 
merit. Inreference to the first and 
response to the latter, I enclose an 
old recipe, not edible, but an excel- 
lent defence from moths, after treat- 
ing clothing as you suggest. It has 
also the virtue of a perfume rather 
than the evil odors of the present 
day preparations. 

Hoping it may prove timely, 

Yours very truly, 
W. F. 

New Braintree Mass. 

RECIPE, 

Powder very fineone ounce each of 
cloves, caraway seed, nutmeg, mace, 
cinnamon, and Tonquin beans, Then 
add orris root to equal the weight 
of all the foregoing ingredients and 
after thoroughly mixing tie in small 
bags to be laid among the clothing. 





THE HOUSE FLY. 


HERE are several ways of get- 
ting rid of this arrant little 
nuisance, which does not make its 
appearance in formidable numbers 
until after the last cold storm of 
May. Bunches of sassafras, says 
the New York Recorder, hung in the 
kitchen window will keep them away, 
or brushing the window casings over 
with oil of sassafras will have the 
same effect, 


* BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Another way is to open the win- 
dows of the infested room, close the 
door, and placing a hot saucepan or 
frying-pan in the middle of the 
room, pour in a cupful of carbolic 
acid ; after a minute close the win- 
dows and leave the pan in for an 
hour or two before ventilating. 

Many housekeepers object to 
screens because the air passing 
through them must be more or less 
infested with the dust which settles 
on them, but if the screen were not 
in to catch the dust it must pass in 
the windows just the same, and in 
larger quantities, so that if screens 
receive a weekly brushing with a 
whisk broom on both sides this need 
not be an objection. 

THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 

(To June 25.) 
Pentstemon diffusus — beard-tongue 
Pentstemon pubescens—beard-tongue 
Pentstemon levigatus 
Anemone 


beard- tongue 
Pennsylvanica—Pennsy] 
vania anemone ’ 
\nemone cylindrica 
anemone 
(Enothera fruticosa—sundrops 
Stachys lanata—hedge-nettle 
Ostrya Virginica—hop-hornbeam 
Carpirus Caroliniana—hornbeam 
Ilysanthes riparia—false pimpernel 
Linaria Canadensis—toad-flax 


long-fruited 


Kriocaulon septangulare—pipewort 

Hypericum perforatum—St John’s- 
wort 

Oxalis Acetosella—common wood 


sorrel 
Oxalis corniculata, var. stricta yellow 
wood-sorrel i 
Guaphalium 
weed 


uliginosum—low cud 
Myosotis laxa—forget-me-not 
Brunella vulgaris —self-heal 
Vaccinium uliginosum—bog bilberry 
Vaccinium 


oxycoccus —small cran 
berry 
Gaylussacia dumosa—dwarf huckle 
berry 
Potentilla palustris—marsb five-fin 
ger 


Ligustrum vulgare—privet 

Tephrosia Virginiana—goat’s rue 

Rudbeckia hirta — cone-flower 

Sanicula Marylandica—black snake- 
root 

Pyrus Americana 
tain ash 

Hieracium aurantiacum—hawkweed 

Silene cucubalus—bladder campion 

Houstonia purpurea 

Habenaria fimbriata—orchis 

Trifolium pratense —red clover 

Polygonum sagittata—arrow-leaved 
tear-thumb 

Specularia perfoliata—Venus's look- 
ing-glass 





American moun- 


Ligusticum Scoticum—Scotch lov- 
age 

Rhododendron viscosum — white 
azalea 

Allium Canadense—wild garlic 

Asclepias cornuti—common_ milk- 
weed 


Galium asprellum—bedstraw 
Smilax herbacea—carrion flower 
Polygala sanguinea—tall polygala 
Rosa blanda—early wild rose 
Spiraa salicifolia—meadow-sweet 
Lonicera ciliata—fly honeysuckle 
Vicia cracca—vetch 


VACATION RESORTS. 


The summer guide book of the 
New York & New England railroad, 
*Mountains, Lakes & Seashore,’ 
just issued by the passenger depart- 
ment is one of the most attractive of 
this season’s offerings. Its artistic 
covers enclose a veritable mine of 
useful information regarding the 
scores of summer resting-places scat- 
tered along the route of this road 
and the well known Norwich Line, 
many of which are only just being 


Pears’ 


You 


see how it pos- 


do not 
sibly can be the 
finest in 


the 


soap 
world: it 
costs so little. 


discovered by the restless public. 
‘There are endless combinations of 
excursions and side-trips given, to- 
gether with the complete lists of 
hotels and boarding houses, and 
the entertainingly written description 
of the scenery and general charac- 
teristics of both railroad and Sound 
lines is enhanced by a profusion of 
half tone illustrations. Copies may 
be obtained by sending a 2-cent 
stamp to W. R. Babcock, general 
passenger agent, 180 Summer st, 
Boston. 


‘¢ALMOST A NECESSITY,”’ 

is what those who have used Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder say of it. 
Itis a skin tonic, the only article of its 
kind approved by the highest medical 
authorities, beautifying the complexion and 
making the skin healthy wherever used. 
Mothers need it for their babies and for 
themselves. Stout people must have it to 
relieve chafing, etc. It is cooling, refresh- 
ing and healing after shaving. It cures 
Prickly Heat, Blotches, Pimples, Salt Rheum 
and Tender Feet. Can be had of first-class 
druggists or from the proprietor—see adver- 
itsement in another column. Be sure to get 
“Mennen’s.” Send for free sample, 577 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soo1HinG Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 

wenty-Five Cents 4 bottle, Sold by all 
druggists {hroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mars. Winstow’s SooTuinG Svrur. 
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You will ride 
a Bicycle 


Of course you willride. All the 
world will—fashion, pleasure, 
business — men, 
women, children. 
It takes a while 
sometimes for the 
world to recog- 
nize its privileges; 
but when it does 
it — itself 
romptly. There- 
ore, you who are 
in the world will. 
ride a bicycle—a 


COLUMBIA 


bicyéle if you desire the best the 
world produces; a Hartford, the 
next best, if anything short of a 
Columbia will content you. 
Columbias, $100; Hartfords, 


$80 $60; for boys and girls, $50. 
















POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisce, Providence, Buffalo. 


Catalogue—comprehensive, beautiful—at any 
agency free, or yp for two 2-cent stamps. The 
book tells of all the new Columbias and Hartfords 
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>) HEALTHFUL, ARTISTIC AND FASHIONABLE 


CONDUCTED BY 


H. Pitlock aud W. B. Hilaire Spencer 
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HARMONIOUS DRESS. 


T the Tremont Theatre this week, 
my attention was called to the 

two figures represented herewith as 
worthy of my notice; one because of 
its ridiculousness, the other because 
of its gracefulness. Both of the 
wearers were of the same size, ap 
parently about 48 bust and 34 waist, 
both had the same quantity of hair, 
both were charming with beautiful 
complexions ; but one had permitted 
her dressmaker,who evidently under- 
stood her business, to construct the 
dress and the result was thoroughly 
artistic; the other had picked outa 
fashion plate and had a gown made 
up like it, and the result was hideous. 


All the faults of her figure (they 
were not many either) were accen 
tuated, and carried all out of pro 


portion. Her bust looked five inches 
larger and her waist-line appeared 
to beunder her arms. ‘The measure- 
ment across her shoulders looked 
about thirty inches, for the sleeves 


were not only too large but also 
were stiffened too much. So that 
both shoulders and bust were dis 


proportionately large, in relation to 
her waist. Her dress waist was plain 
in front and had only one dart. The 
fancy cuff on her sleeve only made 
her hand look smaller at the expense 
of causing her arm to appear ridicu- 
lous. ‘This lady’s hair was waved 
over the éars and done only moder- 
ately high witha large pin. A huge 
collar concealed all her neck; you 
would have thought she had none. 
Pretty as thisdamsel wasshelooked a 
guy, because herdress was not in har- 
mony with her figure. 

Now just look at the other; her 
measurements, figure, carriage and 
face were no more desirable than 
those of«the first, yet what a differ- 
ence! She has the effect of being 
slenderer by ten inches than the 
other and at least four inches taller 
and why? Because she has utilized 
all her good points and remedied 
the defects. Her waist was pointed 
frontand backand had twounder-arm 
pieces; the front was drawn in soft 
folds from shoulder to waist. The 
sleeves were moderately full, but 
little stiffened so they fell in folds 
instead of standing out. There were 
no cuffs; the sleeves were buttoned 
from elbow to wrist. The collar 
was cut to a deep point in front. 
The neck was in proportion to the 
wearer’s body. A_ vest of heavy 
white lace ornamented the front, 
and a rim of black silk with an in- 
sertion around the edge completed 
a costume that was lovely to see, 
because it was in perfect harmony 
with the wearer’s figure. 

I think these two illustrations will 
show the reason why a dressmaker 
ought to have a through course in 
design and harmony. That is what 
makes the Paris and Vienna dress- 
makers so successful in their work ; 
they are all designers and have had 
a thorough training. In some in- 
stances six years service is given by 
these students of dress in order 
thoroughly to learn their art, for art 
it is in every sense, There are 


GOGO qToqTagTan 


people born with taste in that direc- 
tion, just as others are born with 
ability to make pictures, and they 
are the leaders; while others have 
to cultivate their taste. I find that 
that is easily done, for I have known 
of pupils absolutely lacking taste or 
idea of harmony, who, after a short 
course of study could design a dress 
in perfect taste. In one 
has constantly to keep in mind, not 
only the newest colors and combina 
tions but also the latest styles, one 
must have all at his  finger-tips, 
ready to be arranged for a customer. 

I will give you a little exposition 
of this theme according to my ideas, 
and the designs of our leading 
modistes. First we should consider 
the lady’s figure whether she be tall 
or short. If tall and slender, we 
may give her a flaring skirt, with 
foot trimmings or bows, with collars 
and epaulettes, large sleeves, a pro- 
fusion of lace and ribbons. Belt and 
sash are worn to an advantage upon 
a long waisted and slender figure. 
Now keeping the same waist, let us 
consider a figure shorter in the skirt 
about 8 inches and we shall have to 
make a decided change to keep the 
length in harmony. If we should 
leave the waist as it is, the skirt 
would appear ten inches shorter, so 


business 








we must change both. On the skirt 
we can introduce long straight 
effects in ribbon and insertion and 


cut the front narrower and leave off 


the front trimming and wear the 
skirt outside the waist. A soft 
folded belt adds to the apparent 


length of the skirt. 
wear stripes nicely. We must re- 
duce the width of the collarette 
and sleeves a little, so as not to make 
her appear short, and if this is 
properly done her small stature 
wil] not be noticed, unless she 
stand beside her tall companion. 
Both of the figures may wear the 


This lady can 


popular box pleat or bag front, 
loose or close fitting in all their 


various modes. In sleeves, if her 
arm is angular and shows a sharp 
pointed elbow, she must wear a 
sleeve that has the fullness below 
the elbow. A plump arm may wear 
a sleeve that is tight from the elbow 
to the wrist. An arm of perfect 
proportion looks beautiful in a puff 
sleeve, for it shows the finest lines 
of the arm. 

So much for slender and also 
medium people ; now for the short and 
stout. The fashion-books seem to 
have overlooked these people, who 
are, however, in the majority. An 
American woman is, as a rule, a 
little taller than the English woman 


of the same bust measure, and what 
atime she has to find a design that 
is suitable and does not accentuate 
plumpness. Asa rule stout ladies 
should wear subdued colors. It is 
a mistake to think that stout women 
must have a plain, tight-fitting waist, 
for fullness at throat, drawn down to 
the waist breaks the breadth across 
the front and gives the figure the 
effect of being long waisted. 

The skirt should be gored 
and should conform to the figure, 
By that I mean the line or seam 
should follow the curve of the hips, 
straight down instead of being 
diverted to the back or front, and 
the fullness in the back should fill 
in the hollow from side seam to side 
seam instead of being pleated in 
the centre of the back, thus show 
ing the breadth of the back of the 
hips. 
too 


Her sleeves should not droop 
much nor stand out too much, 
but be moderately full and moder 





the softer the 
effects one produces on a stout figure 
the more the whole. 
The collar be either a turn 
over or else be set close in order to 
give as long a neck as_ possible. 
The front and back pointed also 
adds to apparent height, and soft 
folds and revers give a good general 
effect. And if the stout lady’s figure 
be studied it may be made to look 
as stylish and chic as that of her 
slender sister, as you can see by the 
second illustration. Belts should 
not be worn by stout ladies as _ they 
have the effect of cutting their 
wearers in two. A fitted girdle that 
comes below the waist gives a pretty 
effect and makes one look more in 
proportion. For stout ladies I es- 
pecially recommend gowns made 
after the Jenness-Miller models; 
that is, in one piece, so that the 
weight comes upon the shoulders, as 
straight effects from shoulder to 
floor are always acceptable. 


stiffened, as 


ately 


harmonious 
should 


VACATION HINTS. 


F* is an easy thing to overdo the 
pleasures of vacation. An end- 
less round of picnics, dances, and 
the like are as wearing as an endless 
round of work. At the same time, 
says Womankind, don’t settle down 
into a state of stagnation during 
vacation. The machinery of your 
body needs cleaning up, polishing 
up, oiling up, toning up—not ‘shut- 
ting down.’ Isn’t it Cowper who 
suggests: 
“ Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 

Too many people take their vaca- 
tion at the expense of somebody’s 
else vitality, energy and _ purse. 
Don’t do it. The golden rule is 
just as good for vacation days as it 
is for work-a-days. 

The pleasure and good one gets 
from a vacation does not at all de- 
pend upon the amount of money 
spent. The high-priced, fashionable 
resorts are not always the best 
places in the world for persons in 
need of rest. 

If you are spending your vacation 
as the guest of a friend, you will not 
fail to bear in mind your hostess’s 
convenience in all things. 
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is precisely the art; 
under-dress 

for use with , 
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Bathing costumes. | 
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Wanted 50 Lady Teachers 
for Massachusetts 
PLEASANT EMPLOYMENT, 
REASONABLE HOURS, 
INTELLECTUAL WORK, 
GOOD REMUNERATION, 
With very superior possibilit 


Call on or correspond wit 


H. PIT TOCK —-csmm. 
Dress Cutting School, 


1 Beacon St., Boston. 











Pants from $3 i 


THE pLYMOUTH 
ROCK (, 


Succe 





11 and 17 Eliot St. 


BOSTON 
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EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Bose! 
will furnish good help, either eon” 
permanent to employers, and wf 
charge for services. Their spplica® 
resent all nations and industries, 20°" Bi 
ers, mechanics, laborers of 4! kinds, © 




















operators, domestic help, male and fems 
Correspondence solicited. P 
HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 


St., Boston 


Charity Building, Chardor 


YOUNG LADY * 
home governess for the ! 
August. She has most tavora\'« 
tions. Address Edward E. Hac, 

Commonwealth. 
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FANCIES ABOUT TREES. 


f trees is as interest- 


SOM! 


A “ rowd of people. And 


oks of as little help 
the one crowd as of 
Of course you are fortu- 
s ot youl school 


eft you any record 
ind a violent dis- 
ving your mind’ 
Such record may help 
observation and 

of all things, be it 
treet, or the peopling 
pines But if the 

| have spoken is your 
schooling ’ don’t be 
rees are trees W hethet 
ng ibout them or 


\ ; long as trees are trees 

t as much as the first 

Come on and let’s find out. 
e's mostly pine grows round 
So all the trees begin 

‘pine,’ just as a crowd 

eming to be just ‘ people.’ 

far away hills are dark and solid 
Pine-clad hills have a 

nd blackness of their own. 

rer hills show why. The 
dark that the occa- 

1 oak flashes out, 

unt a tasatorch in contrast. 
Against the sky the pines lift 
e-tops, in prickly unwaving 

ry stillness of the pines 
everlasting march 

the hill at the side of the 
move rank on rank, 

ilder to shoulder, eyes front, 


gard unmoved and level. ‘They 


multiply without forming 
mselves into companies and _bat- 
ms. In mass they are solemnly 
ressive with the purposeful 
gnity of discipline and drill. 


There is the same sense of motion 


their stillness that there is of 


mmobility in the sweep of a well- 


led batallion. And the trees 
vidually take on a _ military 
t when they are set thus in 
they stand straighter, they 
(their heads higher, they become 
houlders and front as one looks 
them; as oddly unlike their 
\izen brethren of Southern climes, 
uur ‘Cadets’ or Naval 


s one of 


j 


rigade men, taking a short cut to 
irmory on parade day, unlike a 
‘armer. One of these long, drilled 
dier trees, left isolate, his comrades 
tacked away, stands in view now. 
Lank and 


grey, with high reared 
p, and square shoulders, a pitiful 
8 Quixote of a figure hardly akin 
th rous trees in the mass, 
en you come to look- 
ndividual trees, you 
e that the crowd is 
Just_ pines’ any more than the 

is ‘just people.’ The first 
individualize itself is the fir 
‘am, Probably because you 


nt . Pine pillow, and you early 

~‘n that the pillow must come from 
; kind of pine. All pines grow 
‘utting out fresh green fingers at 
‘ips of their branches. But the 

pie fingers are so bright, and 
Pretty a 


green that they cause 
pine to stand out 
Behind these 
shows bright blue 
gular horizontals of 
and then two or three 
‘inst the sky take 


$ particular 
’ m all the others. 
Tees the sky 
darred with % 
aT Aon! now 
of them Set ag 


Sheridan 


oddly the look of Chinese pagodas 
from this quaint spreading and 
narrowing of level lines. When the 
sun lies low, and looks under the 
edges of things, you can see their 
trunks, shining, smooth and sleek, 
between the level shelf on shelf of 
branch. The fresh green tips are 
what you want for your pillow, and 
take them now when stem, and 
needles too, are soft and green and 
spicy. Now, too, the cones are tipped 
with balsam; they sit along the level 
brancheslikefunny little black mice, 
with white noses pointing up. After a 
while they will be all hard and 
brown and scaly and useless for the 
pillow. These are the pines that 
wave their hands to you, and point 
and point and point. If you have 
done something wrong they make 
you quite nervous about it. They 
are sociable trees are these balsams 
They stand in pretty confidential 
groups, their branches inlaced in 
friendly embracement, though if one 
gets a chance all alone she sits down 
with a great spreading of green 
frilled skirts about her, for all the 
world like a fine lady in a crinoline. 

When you know your balsam as 
well as this you will at once see how 
very different some of the other 
pines are. There is a great big 
black fellow out there. All his kind 
have a way of standing alone; I 
think they discourage intimacies 
They lift heavy rounded tops, head 
and shoulders above the other pines 
and their branches are bulky with 
dull green. If the balsam is all 
awave with spread fingers these 
great sulky things present sullenly 
doubled fists. No regular bars of 
sunshine show here between hori- 
zontal branches—the heavy green 
hangs in dark bulk like funeral 
plumes shutting out the light. The 
fresh tips, put out in this early season, 
droop and are of an ash-green— 
“ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” The lower branches that 
rest on the ground are greyed and 
dead, shut out from the light by 
those above. Sucha wilfully dis- 
mal introspective Solemnity of a 
Tree! A tree who hides his cones 
on the under side of the shadowed 
branches for fear the bright green of 
their early color might seem to make 
merry. His trunk is patched and 
grey and rough, as different as can 
be from the sleek skin of the dainty 
balsam whose prying fingers, and 
pretty green flounces seem very 
feminine after a look at this big 
black brother; this priest of a tree 
with cowled head and spread arms 
hung with heavy robes ; this Hamlet 
in the trappings and the suits of 
woe; this terrible Lear; tragic and 
kingly when the storm screams. 

As different as can be he is, 
from the dapper gentry who make 
gay company with the lady balsams. 
These are all tricked out just now 
with fresh tips so tightly folded and 
so bright a green and so liberally 
besprinkled about the boughs that 
they seem like a bravery of bright 
green buttons. This fellow carries his 
branches jauntily tilted upward, and 
his general cut is trig and trim. His 
trunk hardly shows at all, because 
of the lift of the branches but where 
it does it is vigorous and rough, amd 
the sap runs clear at a wound. Not 
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Largest Sale and Lowest Price 


Ever offered to Now England Buyors. 


The entire stock of 


J.J. KEEFE, the well known Trunk and Bag Dealer of Boston, 


to be offered regardless of cost. 


The Trunks and Bags made 


by Mr. Keefe are recognized by every dealer as having no 


superiors, and the prices which we 


make below are but 


EXalf the Retail Value 


Of these goods. 





Trunk Department. In Basoment. 


We shall devote extra space to this great sale. 
is of the best workmanship and finish. 





Each trunk, in its class, 
Every canvas covered trunk in the 


lot has a selected basswood body with wrought iron bumpers and trimmings. 
The stock embraces 20 different styles, of which we can mention but a few: 


Oval top painted CANVAS 
TRUNKS, well strapped, with hat 
box in tray, sheet iron bottom and 
flat key lock, worth from $3.00 to 
$5.00 each, according to size; 
prices as follows : 

28-in. 


30-in. 32-in. 34-in. 





$1.79 $1.98 $239 $2.89 

Style F. F. Finest CANVAS 
TRUNKS made, painted in light 
mode colors, all leather bound, | 
double leather straps attached, best 
linen lined double trays, polished 
brass trimmings, bumpers, bolts 
and locks, one of the most stylish 
trunks made, worth from $15.00 
to $25.00, according to size: 








30-in. 32-in. 34 in. 36-in. 
$8.98 $9.98 $10.98  $i1.98 
Style J. BUREAU TRUNKS, a 


patent trunk opening in the centre 
and designed to stand against the 
wall. It has four drawers and six 
compartments, is built extra strong, 
has s hinges, 2 brass locks and 
wrought iron trimmings. It cost 
$25.00 each to make these trunks, 
but we shall close them out at 


SGCO.9083 Each. 


Initials painted on Trunks, which 
will also be delivered, within our de- 
livery limits, free of charge. 


TREMONT AND 





| Flat top painted CANVAS TRUNKS, 


heavily strapped and extra well 
braced, with brass locks and heavy 
bolts, a trunk worth from $4.00 to 
$6.00 according to size; prices as 
follows: 

28-in. 30-in. 32-in. 


$2.98 
34-in. 





$.349 $3.98 
36 in. 

$4,49 $4, 08 
Steamer Style Painted Canvas 


STEAMER ‘TRUNKS, flat, with 
flat key lock, well hinged and 
braced, worth $3.50 to $4.50, 
according to size; for this sale, 
30-in. 32-in. 34-10. 
$1.98 $2.49 $2. 98 


Monitor top Painted CANVAS 
TRUNKS, one of the finest and 
strongest Trunks built, heavily 
strapped, linen lined throughout, 
with 4 hinges, No. 5 bolts, heavy 
wrought iron bumpers and wrought 
iron trimmings, end and center iron 
bands, brass excelsior locks and 
best anchor handles, Trunks which 
would sell regularly for ¢9.00 to 
$15.00 each according to size. 
Prices for this sale as follows: 


28-inch, 30 inch, 32 inch, 

$5. 98 $6.49 $6.98 
34-inch, 36-toem, 
$7.98 $8.98 


BEACON STS, 





a bit the sleek skin of lady balsam. 
This is our Orlando—or our Osric 
even. And here, so far, are three of 
the company to whom we may ven- 
ture to say “give you god den” 
when we meet. 


SHERIDAN. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 


The Passenger Department of the 
Boston and Maine Rail Road Com- 
pany has just issued a pretty little 
volume entitled “Summer  Excur- 
sions,” which, as its name implies, 
contains much information of value 
and interest to all who intend to 
pass a portion of the heated term at 
the sea-side or mountains, including 
schedules of the routes and fares to 
the White Mountains, Mount Desert, 
Winnepesaukee, Memphremagog, 
Rangely and Moosehead Lakes and 
the New England Beaches: also full 


and complete lists of the hotels and 
boarding houses in the great terri- 
tory traversed by the road, their 
rates, capacity, etc. The states of 
Maine and New Hampshire present 
attractions to the seeker for rest and 
pleasure unknown to any other 
region in the world and for the 
coming months the Boston and 
Maine’s vast resources will be de- 
voted to enabling people to get there 
by the most direct routes and with 
all the luxury of modern travel. 
This useful volume will be mailed 
free to any address on application 
to the Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton and Maine R. R. Boston. 


| ” 

Superfluous Hair. 
moles, and warts painlessly removed by electricity 

without discomfort, mark or return. A_ special 
entle process, approved by physicians, absolute- 

f; sure. Consultation or correspondence cor 
di ally invited 


GUE. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 








“THE BEST IS, AYE, THE 
CHEAPEST.” AVOID 
IMITATIONS OF 





SAPOLIO 
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A PHILHELLENE IN ATHENS. 
II. 


THE MODERN GREEBK LANGUAGE, 


- spite of the detested  Fall- 

merayer's energetic denials and 
the enthusiastic Philhellenes’ active 
asseverations of the purity of the 
modern Greek’s descent from the 
Autochthones of old, the truth re- 
mains, as usual, in the middle, and 
the modern Athenian in his man- 
ners and customs is still a_ true 
Greek, but bearing  ineffaceable 
traces of the subjection endured for 
centuries under foreigners and of the 
changes unavoidably coming with 
the lapse of time. And it is in the 
Greek language that this mixture of 
the pure and alloyed is more evident 
than anywhere else. 

The classic scholar arriving in 
Greece for the first time is apt to get 
a severe shock in finding that he 
cannot understand a single word of 
what is spoken to him or about him. 
It is rather humiliating to find that 
he cannot make anything out of the 
language he has read, studied and 
taught so long. He feels somewhat 
better, however, when he buys a 
paper and finds he can read _ the 
news articles without serious trouble. 

At once has he met with the two 
great difficulties of modern Greek ; 
viz: the existence of two separate 
languages and the pronunciation. 
All thinking Greece—and all Greece 
thinks — is divided between the 
Classicists and the Romaicists (to 
coin a word); the former striving to 
bring into use old Greek words, par- 
ticularly compounds, and to hold in 
use those still existing, and the lat- 
ter supporting the common dialect, 
as good enough for use if somewhat 
purged and altered. This dialect, 
or more properly language, (oiné 
g/éssa) universally spoken among the 
common people and understood by 
all, is called Romaeic, the name dat- 
ing from the conquest of Greek By- 
zantium by the Romans; and while 
it is not very pure Greek, yet it has 
some trace of Greek origin in the 
great majority of its words. It is 
par excellence the language of the 
people; the traveller hears nothing 
else around him and must learn it if 
he would free himself from in- 
terpreters, couriers, dragomen and 
other impediment. Many of the 
lighter articles in the daily papers 
are written in it, and the chief comic 
weekly rejoicing in the suggestive 
name of Xomebs consists entirely 
of Romaeic verse. This tongue 
seems to do very well for the people, 
and perhaps if one could get rid of 
his ancient Greek, might be no 
harder to learn than any other en- 
tirely new language. But, unfortu- 
nately for the traveller’s peace of 
mind the University has set its face 
against all this. ‘We must have 
an exact language, and one as near 
as possible to that of our ancestors,” 
say the scholars; and such is the influ- 
ence of education in this intelligent 
little country that they have drawn 
nearly every writer and speaker of 
the better class in Greece after them. 
If the newspapers be once gained 
for the classical language, no more is 
needed ; and to gain the newspapers 
it was only necessary to put the 
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stamp of culture on the language. 
This 


has been done and we 
have on every street-corner groups of 
men reading Demosthenic speeches 
for or against the issues of the day 
and then volubly discussing them in 
a language which sounds, at any 
rate, altogether different. 

So like is some of the newspaper 
writing to ancient Greek that once, 
last year, at the time of the earth- 
quakes, a quotation from Thucydides 
as to the liability of Atalante to 
shocks was inserted in a modern 
article on the same subject, and had 
it not been for a difference of type 
it would have been possible to read 
right along without noticing the dif 
ference. In polite society, too, the 
classical forms generally obtain, and 
it is not very difficult to conduct a 
conversation with an educated Athe- 
nian, once the pronunciation is 
gained. Sometimes curious inver- 
sions arise; I once heard an Ameri- 
can professor in talking to an ephor 
of antiquities use the word mati 
for ‘eye,’ supposing the oimé, or 
common dialect, would be more ac 
ceptable to him; but he was imme 
diately answered by the classical 
word ophthalmos. 

This ephor was a strong classicist 
and expressed great regret that there 
should be some who retarded on 
purpose the march of the proper 
language of the Hellenes. It was in- 
teresting to hear him talk, and 
though what he said sounded some 
what bookish, yet it was a decided 
relief from the almost unintelligible 
jargon of the peasants. The people 
have been influenced but little, 
would seem, by this verbal purify- 
ing. They talk just as they did be- 
fore, adopting the shortest words 
possible. The proper word for 
street-railway is Hipposidéridromos, 
but the uncultured people insist on 
saying ‘tram ;’ the word for train 
is hamaxastoicheia, but they say 
trainos, The only change they have 
made is in their advertising. They 
put up magnificent signs for things, 
which, if asked for in the same 
words, would hardly be forthcoming. 
It gives a sort of distinction to their 
shop to hang up a_ beautiful poly- 
chromic blue and red shingle denot- 
ing a“ vending- place of spirituous 
liquors,” named after some god or 
here; but in practical matters it is 
the man who gets the most words 
into a fixed time who wins. 

This state of affairs, I venture to 
predict, will be quite likely to last, 
and for the Greeks themselves is not 
a bad situation. The plan brings 
them into touch with larger and 
greater ideas and suggests a litera- 
ture to them which they would 
hardly think of otherwise. For the 
traveller it is troublesome, I admit, 
but yet the doimé has an etymologi- 
cal interest and a picturesqueness of 
its own which it would be a great 
pity to lose were the classicists com- 
pletely to rule the land. 

With regard to the pronunciation 
very little can be said here. The 
number of ¢ sounds is terrifying 
and confusing even to the Greeks 
themselves. It seems, however, to 
be a natural tendency of the Greek 
language to develop them, as even in 
the centuries before Christ the e 


now 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party of limited numbers will leave Boston, 


Monday, September 2, for a 


Crand Tour 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The westward voyage will be ofa Honolulu 
The tour through Japan will be much more com- 
cat pa than is usually made, and there will be 
onger sojourns at all the chief cities and points of 
interest. In China there will be visits to Hong 
Kong, Macao, and the great city of Canton 

In connection with the foregoing and leaving Bos- 
ton Wednesday, Angust 14, a tour through the 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 

with visits to Honolulu, Hilo, the volcan 
Kilauea, et 

July 2 o—_ 16. Alaska pas Depeuee yne Park 
any ts. S olorado, Utah, and Y« stone Par 

eptember 3 Yellowst« ne Park ain turn, al 
Yellowstone Park, the Northwest and (¢ life rhia 

pebge anny the Soneaser and Autumn, nt 
merous Short tours to popular resorts 

Independen: Railroad Tickets via the Boston 
& Albany and Other Principal Lines; also 
Steamship Tickets to all points 


n 


tH Send for descriptive book, mentioning ¢ 


lesired, 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St , opposite Schoo! St., 
Boston. 


Nork.—Mr. Lutner L, 
traveled over the entire route and arranged the 
details of the tour, thus becoming thoroughly 
familiar with all the places to be visited, can be 
consulted at Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s 
office daily, between the hours of 2 and 6 P. M., 
and will be glad to give any desired information 


HOLDEN, who has 


and # sounds 
confused. 


were beginning to get 
Beyond this confusion of 
ee sounds the modern Greek pronun 
ciation is exact to a degree, and the 
differences made, for instance in the 
pronunciation of the fricative # when 
followed by surds or sonants, are 
rivalled only by the Sanskrit. ‘The 
subject is much too complex to be 
treated here; perhaps the most in- 
teresting phase of it is in the trans- 
literation of English and other for 
eign expressions. Some of the most 
wonderful transformations are made 
such as sd7k chants for ‘shake hands’ 
and phout mpai for ‘ foot-ball.’ 

No one can persuade a Greek that 
ancient Greek was not pronounced 
in modern fashion and accordingly 
it is always read sohere. Even in 
the foreign schools this pronuncia- 
tion is often adopted. It is very 
difficult to keep our old Harvard 
pronunciation and that of the mod- 
ern Greeks separate and distinct, 
and why, after ail, should we not 
adopt the modern pronunciation at 
home? While ours may be some- 
what nearer the ancient, no one can 
say with certainly that it is the 
same, and simply as a convention to 
adopt the modern form would be of 
the greatest service in eliminating 
the troublesome differences now ex- 
tant and it would bea pleasant com- 
pliment to the Greeks of today who 
are one and all so interested in their 
noble heritage and so hospitable to 
their fellow lovers of Pallas Athene 
frem parts far away. 

CHARLES PEABODY. 

Athens, June 7, 1895. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SUMMER HOME, 


The Jerusalem Spring Hotel, at 
Canaan, N. H., is now open for the 
season, under the management of 
Mr. E. O. Punchard, formerly at the 
Parker House, Boston. Mr. Punch- 
ard reports that indications point to 
avery prosperous and profitable sea- 
son. Notwithstanding many rooms 
have already been engaged for the 
season, some of the most desirable 
apartments are still disengaged, and 
Mr. Punchard would like to hear 
from parties who would like to pass 
the summer at one of the most at- 
tractive resorts in New England. 
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European Hotels 


PISA. 


GRAND HOTEL, on - yt A 
W. Garbrecht, t ms 


Finest situation in Pisa 


rlet, 


interest. Omnibus 
Superior table for t} ma 
cans. . 


PARIS. 
GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMEs, Rue 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 


A. Boland, P, 


Near the Place da la (: ‘ : 
the Louvre, and the | s | _ 
and Cold Baths in the 
tor. Service partic 


rietor 


house with Americar 
ROCIE. t 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicoly, : 
Tolentino. = 
G. Possidoni, |} a 
Drawing room, Librar ; a 
tor Healthiest sit ee 


ticular attention pa 


GENOA. 

HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 

Flechia & Fioroni, Prop; 


etors 
Near the Railway Station and Steams 
Landing. Hot and ( Baths, | 


and best possible ser 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietor 


Near St. Mark’s Square 
interest Re adin, g al 
Handsome 
vator 


Ladies’ la 
pervice unsurpass¢ 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor 


Magnificent Situation and ( 
view of the Jungfrau. Handsome $ 
and Elevator. 


GENEVA. 
HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE, on the (uai, 
Mt. Blanc. 
J. Bantle, Proprietor. 


This house, situated on the lake, faces M 
Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument @ 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot an 
Baths Americans patronize this house 


GRAND MAGASINS du _ LOUVRE 
Near the Palais Roval, Paris. 


The largest establishme... in the wor 
where Americans will find the most par 
lar attention and the best assor 
artistic goods in Paris. All the latest! 
ties are presented to our patrons. Our § 


department is the best and 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. 


ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - Pars 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 


287 Strand, London, W.¢ 
tch and Inst 


ges moderate 


Latest designs, English, S 
Perfect fit and 





Woolens 





COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Sirtt 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes 
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THEIR GOOD MANNERS. 


sk and White. 
reo! efly concerned 
Mi Cranam,of CArist Church, 
Mr. Joun NEw 
i neton,on a visit 
( Church. Miss 

( cceR, @ travelling 

laes not 

a 


Christ Church, New 


to his looking 


and, of course, 
to tie I wonder 
ening we shall have 
and if her travel- 
English girl has come. A 
ever English girl. Her 

ook. though, was really very 
\nd | am to take her in to 
One must do one’s best, of 
Bessy’s lion, but I am 
ough to feel a little bit 
tertaining Miss Grainger.” 


iT | ssvV 5 


Vics Mary Graham, writing to her 
sister.) 

te something about 

listinguished traveller’ to 

of those book writing 

England, of course, she 

| do hope he may take me 

I mean to be as nice 

nd talk about every 

y New Zealand. It is so 

better taste, I think, in 

ils, than to do nothing but 

selves. 


n the drawing-room.) 

;: Ah, you are almost late, 
ind allsortsof things have gone 

But come this way. (/nfro- 


wing hurriedly and indistinctly) Mr. 
Newcombe—Miss Gr—— (furans to 
meet another guest.) How do you do, 


Mrs. Westing ? 


Miss Gkanam (f0 herself): How 
It zs the tourist. I 
ther person in the room. 
(At dinner.) 


f Be SS) ! 


Mr. Newcomre: Not a bad repre- 
tative gathering for a Colonial 
er-party. We have a_high- 


master, a bank manager, two 
hants, and four lawyers. 

Miss GRAHAM (archly): 
nguished traveller ? 

t forget that in our list. 

Mr. Newcompe: Oh, certainly 

'. (Aside) Evidently not going to 

ther honors be obscured a mo- 
nt. (Aloud) Without the distin- 


And a 
We must 


sushed traveller the gathering could 
rcely have an excuse for exist- 
Miss Gr M (aside): Well, that is 
iis own Claims for granted. I 

he is making fun of our 


‘¢ lor strangers, (Aloud) Well, 

il, GO you see anything so very 
‘ous in the admiring attitude 
ls take up towards home 
east, they have prob- 
4a opportunities for acquir- 
» nowledge and experience which 


. nials can nly envy from a dis- 
Me. New 

- Newco) ompR (gallantly): Indeed, 
“80 intention of disputing it. 


. fact, then 
a Dh me culture 


the tr 


any worthy example 
comes this way, it is 
e ue Colonial’s duty both to ad- 
i Te and to profi t by it. 


Liss Granta: ( (aside): Heis really 
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serious. (A/oud ) English Edcalitin, 
of course, is immensely superior to 
any other. 

Mr. Newcomee: Undoubtedly. 
(Aside) And English culture has, ap- 
parently, an immense taste for com 
pliments. (4/oud)However, I can 
assure you that even Colonials ap- 
preciate its results. Still, even in 
New Zealand there may be one or 
two things worth making acquaint 
ance with. The public schools 

Miss GRAHAM (sedately): Yes, | 
have heard people praise the schools. 

Mr. NewcomsBe: The scenery 

Miss GRAHAM (carefully dispassion 
ate): Yes, I think there are some lit 
tle bits of scenery. 

Mr. Newcombe: As for the society 

Miss GRAHAM (rather frercely): I 
am sure the New Zealand girls are 
as nice as anybody ! 

Mr. NEWcCOMRE (émpetuous/y): Of 
course they are, and nicer ( reca//ing 
himself); still—no doubt—there is 
a degree of womanly grace, of tact 
and elegance that one 
only when one meets an 
girl. 

Miss GRAHAM (short/y): Oh, indeed. 
You are quite right to think so, of 
course. 

Mr. Newcomere: And _ English- 
women have set an admirable exam 
ple by travelling about in the enter- 
prising fashion they have lately. 
Vegetating in one small town must 
dwarf the mind. No doubt your 
own experience will have shown you 
the truth of this? 

Miss GRAHAM (much offended): | 
have hardly considered it in that 
—e But | should hope that books 


discovers 
English 


books 
travel, 


Mr NewcomBe: Oh yes, 
are invaluable. Books of 
particularly —— 

Miss GRAHAM (aside): 1 am sure 
I shall never look at a line of his! 

Mr. Newcompe: And the maga- 
zines, too, are a splendid remedy 
against provincialism. How well 
they keep one up now with what is 
going ov in the home world. While 
a mail comes within twenty miles of 
a station one can manage to pick up 
a fair acquaintance with current lit- 
erature. By the way, I want to 
thank you for the pleasure I have 
had in one of your volumes. 

Miss GRAHAM: AZy volumes? 
own, I think you mean——— 

Mr. Newcomee: A/y 
Excuse me—— 

Hostess (across the table): Oh, 
Mary, I have not told you, | am so 
disappointed. Miss Grainger, the 
distinguished traveller | promised 
you, has missed her boat and can’t 
arrive till Thursday. 

Miss GRAHAM: Miss Grainger ! 

Mr. Newcomse: Missed her boat! 

Miss GRAHAM) (fogether): But 

Mr. NEWCOMBE } are not you-—? 

Miss GraHaM: Me! I’m Mary 
Graham, and I’ve never been further 
in my life than Dunedin. 

Mr. Newcomee: And I’ve never 
been further in my life than Auck- 
land. 

Miss GRAHAM (after a pause): How 
you must always have enjoyed the 
public schools and the scenery. 


Your 


volumes ? 


Mr. Newcomers (reddening): And 
how sure you must be that New 
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Packed Expressly For 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE USE. 


FINEST ASSORTMENT OF PACKAGE GOODS MANUFACTURED 


FOR SALE BY LEADING CROCERS. 


BOARD OF POLICE. 


Zealand girls areas nice as anybody. 
[ agreed with you there. 

Miss Graham: How about the 
womanly grace,and the tact and the 
elegance? I shall tell Bessy. 

Mr. Newcomee: No, no! please 
don’t. You see there was one New 
Zealand girl I had not met. 

Miss GRAHAM: Please don’t. We 
had better talk about the magazines 


Mr. Newcomee: The magazines 
—why ? 

Miss GraHamM: They are such a 
splendid remedy against provincial 


ism, 

Mr. Newcompe: .You see there 
are things which Colonials can only 
envy from a distance—you said that. 
Shall I tell my cousin Bessy ? 

Miss GRAHAM: (he turns as if to 
address his hostess), please don’t; 
suppose I —suppose we—tell nobody. 

Mr. NewcomBe: Suppose we 
don’t. I only wanted to be polite 
and—and—there was one New Zeal- 
and girl I had not met. 

Miss GRAHAM: You said that be- 
fore. 

Mr. Newcombe :. —— 

Miss GRAHAM: Hush! 


THE VACATION SEASON OF 1895. 


The Old Man of the Mountain 
is still doing business at the old 
stand and will hold receptions daily 
during the season at his home in 
the White Mountains. All informa 
tion as to ways and means of reach- 
ing the grand old hill country, may 
be obtained at the office of the Con- 
cord and Montreal R. R., 207 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, where the lowest 
rates may be obtained for all the 
popular lake and mountain resorts 
of New Hampshire. The pretty 
souvenir volume, “‘ Vistas on the C. 
and M.” profusely illustrated and 
containing much valuable informa- 
tion about the White Mountain 
region, will be sent to any address, 
on receipt of ten cents to pay 
postage. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. Winstow’s SooruinGc Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhcea. 
25¢c. 4 bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask forMrs. Winstow’s Sootn- 
Inc Syrup. 


To Ladies, ‘Travellers in Boston 


A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personally 
to theinteresting historical points in tha city She is 
recommended by the editors of this paper. 

Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 


Owners, keepers or drivers of Hackney Car, 
riages, Cabs, Coupes, Job Wagons or other licensed 
vehicles, are hereby notified that sueh licenses 
expire on the thirtieth of June, and that neglect 
to make application to have them renewed will 
cause a forteiture of the rights of licenses to loca 
tions now occupied by them. 

Applications for carriage licenses may be made 
at 29 Pemberton Square, Room 8. 

Applications for wagon licenses may be made at 
the station houses on the several police divisions 
where the applicants desire to do business 

Lincenses will not be granted for wagons to 
stand in 

Adams Square, Avon Street, Brattle Street, 
Cornhill Street, Court Street east of Scollay 
Square, Devonshire Street (north of Franklin), 
Milk Street (west of Post Office Square), Summer 
Street (west of Devonshire Street), Temple Plac e, 
Tremont Street (north of Pleasant Street) Wash 
ing Street (north of Dover Street), West Street, 
nor in any public street where, in the judgment of 
the board, the granting of such licenses would 
impede public travel. 

For the Board, 
THOMAS RYAN, Clerk 








FINE 
HALF-TONE CUTS 
MAGAZINE - “CATALOGUE 





275 WASHINGTON ST 
Boston Mass 


Smith and Reynolds’ 
RHEUM ATIC 
CURE 204 

BLOOD 
PURIFIER, 


if CURES 

' Dyspepsia, Kidney 

; Complaints and 
Indigestion. 


What!Dr. J. A. Beecher'says about it : 

‘Having a thorough knowledge of the merits of 
your Formula, | have prescribed it, with marked 
success, 

Wholesale by Smith, Benedict & Co., Weeks & 
Potter, Carter, Carter & Kilham, Cutler Brothers, 
Gilman Brothers, of Boston, Mass. 

FOR SALE IN BOSTON BY 

B. F. Bradburv, Pharmacist, 637 Washington St., 
Boston; W. B. Hunt & Co., Pharmacist, 807 Wash- 
ington, cor. Elliot, Boston; H. Powers Robbins: 
Pharmacist, 779 Washington St., cor. Hollis, Boston, 
Edward H. Perry, Apothecary, 945 Washington Sz, 
Boston; S. A. D. Sheppard, j vothecary, 1129 Wash- 
ington, cor. Dover, Boston ; ). Knowlton, Apothe- 
cary, Washington St., cor. Fenny Boston ; M. 
Kennison, Apothecary, cor. E. Brookline and’ Harri 
son Ave., ag Harry S. Hardy, Apothecary, ros58 
Tremont Boston: Burwell’s Pharmacy, Cor. 
Boylston oan ‘Park Sq.. Boston; Dudley’s Pharmacy, 
16 and 18 Park Sq., Boston; W. H. Knight, Phar- 
macy, 97 Court St., cor. Hanover, Boston; Choate 
Drug and Chemical Co , under Revere House ; Boston 
E. fh. Kimball, Apothecary, 135 Cambridge St. , Bos- 
ton; C. E Woodward & Co., 32 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton; Woodward’s, 100 and 102 } remont St., Boston. 

Gr None genuine without portrait and name 
L, M. Reynolds, of Brockton, Mass. 





L. M. REYNOLDS. 
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PHOTOG OODOOTOOOOOD- 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
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ESA SIRI SITET IRR RTRIERTO 


HE last week of the Sphinx, 
Browne & Thompson’s merry 
Kgyptians comic opera commences 
at the Tremont Theatre Monday 
night. Thursday, July 4th there 
will be a special matinee and on the 
followiag night (Friday) the occa- 
sion will be known as Commercial 
Traveller’s night. The last night of 
the Sphinx in Boston, Saturday, 
July 6, will be a souvenir night. 
Following the Sphinx will come a 
Turkish Opera by Carroll and 
Kerker called Two Tangled Turks. 
Manager Askin has secured Richard 
F. Carroll, the librettist, who will 
play the leading comedy part, Lizzie 
Macnichol, Aubrey Boucicault, 
William Schuster, formerly of the 
Tavary Opera Co., and others. 

Rich in features and amply diver- 
sified in novelty is the programme 
offered at B. F. Keith's , New 
Theatre next week, commencing 
July 4. Forthe past three weeks 
the greatestinterest has been centred 
in the midgets, the Rossow Bros., and 
they have gained substantialapplause 
at the hands of the Keith audiences. 
Now the fourth and positively final 
week of their engagement is at hand. 
Supplementing the Rossows are 
Charles J. Ross of The Passing 
Show Co. and Mabel Fenton in 
Fedora and Virginius; George 
Thatcher, minstrel, monologue en- 
tertainer; Guyer and Goodwin; 
Fulgora; Inez Mecusker and her 
urchins; Don Collyer the come 
dian of Harrigan’s Co. and Miss 
Mack inaprotean sketch ; Hamilton 
and Glynn banjo and violin experts ; 
Kitty Cjayton, in English ‘ coster ’ 
songs and others. 

Next Monday at the Castle Square 
will begin a week's presentation of 
The Brigands. _It has a lively dra- 
matic interest and its music is ex 
tremely pleasing. It is in the front 
rank of light romantic operas. The 
parts will be assigned as follows: 
Fragolette, Miss Eissing; Florella, 
Miss Bell; Princess of Grenada, 
Miss Gaillard; Adolphi, her page, 
Miss Wynn; Falsacappa, Mr, Gail- 
lard; Pietro, Mr. Wolff; Duke of 
Mantua, Mr. Ling ; Captain of Carbi- 
neers, Mr, Wooly; other parts by 
Messrs. Scribner, Jones, Moore Mac- 
Donald and Mack,and Misses Waitt 
and Scribner. The scenery for this 
production will be all new, also the 
costumes, in accordance with the 
policy begun the first week. 





Few places offer so many advan- 
tages for the vacationist and the 
tourist as do the popular Vermont 
resorts on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain. Highgate on Missisquoi bay, 
Alburgh Springs, St. Albans, Swan- 
ton, Maquam bay, Burlington and 
the island towns of Grand Isle 
county are particularly inviting dur- 
ing the summer months. The brac- 
ing air, cool nights and the freedom 
afforded contribute to make this 
region a natural sanitarium for the 
recuperation of exhausted energies. 
The way to reach these resorts is by 
the Central Vermont railroad, the 
popular tourist and scenic route of 
travel, which crosses the great Green 
Mountain range and traverses for 
miles the shores of Lake Champlain 
and its tributary bays and rivers, 
taking the traveler through some of 
the most charming scenery in the 
world. 


Amusements. 


B.F.KEITH'S. »tS%m- 


Week of July |. 
FAREWELL TO THE MIDGETS, THE 


ROSSOW BROS. 


George Thatcher, 
ROSS & FENTON. 


Continuous Performance 10 a.m. to 10.30 pm. 
Prices, .25, .35, .$0, «75, $1.00, 81.50. 


CASTLE rwssree. 


lel. 977 Tremont. Branch office, 1758 Tremont 
Street, Tel 1309 Bosfon 


BEST IN TOWN COMIC OPERA, 


“=z, BRIGANDS 


SEO PEOPLE ON THE STAGE BO 

All Seats on Orchestra Floor 50c. 

Packed Houses! Secure Seats in Advance! 
A New Opera Every Week. 
COME WHERE THE ICED AIR BLOWS 


TREMONT THEATRE. 


Ansry, Scnorrret & Grau, Proprietors 
Harry Askin, Manager 


LAST WEEK OF THE 


SPHINX 


NEAKT WEEK—Carroll and Kerkers. 
KISMET OR TWO TANGLED 
TURKS. 


A DECIDED INNOVATION. 


Through the courtesy of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road a party of railroad and news- 
paper men enjoyed a trip over the 
new electric line of that road on 
Thursday last and had an opportun- 
ity to inspect it under very favorable 
conditions. 

Leaving the Kneeland Street Sta 


‘ tion at 12 o'clock, in a special train, 


a quick run was made to the Old 
Colony House Station, which will in 
future be known as Nantasket Junc- 
tion, there the locomotive which had 
drawn the party from Boston was de- 
tached and one of the new electric 
motors substituted. There were 
seen at that point the new observa- 
tion cars for use on the line which 
are built something after the pattern 
of an open electric street car only 
much longer, seating 108 people. 
Leaving Nantasket Junction with 
the trains of two ordinary railway 
coaches drawn by the electric motor, 
the first stop was made at the power 
house about one mile distant; there 
the party alighted and were shown 
the boilers engines and generators 
for producing the electric current. 
Everything here was on a gigantic 
scale and to the lay mind there 
seemed untold power in the throbbing 
of the mammoth engines, but the 


BOSTON & MAINE R.R 


THE VACATION ROUTE TO ALL THE 


HEALTH ». PLEASURE RESORT. 


OF 


a 


EASTERN & NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, 
CANADA AND THE PROVINCES. 


Lakes Winnipesaukee, Sunapee, Champlain, Memphremagog, 
St. John, Rangely and Moosehead. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
GREEN MOUNTAINS, 
AND ADRIONDACK MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 
MT. DESERT, ST. ANDREWS. 
AND ALL THE SEASHOR! 


a ‘UF SION Ty) 17 LYTG 
EXCURSION TICKETS 
and Returning until Nov. rst, «86s, are now on sale a 
‘ks giving Rates, Hotel and Boarding-House List. P 
btained at any Principal Office of the Company free, or sent px 

Boston 
7 3°} 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS LEAVE 
For “Lake Champlain 
BOSTON, UNION STATION: | por tae ee 


For White River Junctior 


RESORTS 


Good Going until Sept. x 


Company xcursion bo ar 


Stpaid on applicat 


For t. ake Memphremagi, 


A. ™., tox 


}.0O, 11.308. M., 1.00, 3 
For Claremont, Newport, 
emg 9.00 AL M., Lo 
m., 1.0 + m 
For po ints on 
*S.00 p. m 
or Montreal, 9.00, 11.30 a. + 
p. m. daily 
 Ouebec, t.co 
day and Sunday 
‘or wr , Hillsboro, Pete 
m., 3 Ip m.; W Iton, M 


For White Mountains, North Conway, Bartlett, 
Mount Pleasant House, Glen, Maplewood, Rethle 
ham, Profile House, Jefferson, Whitefield, Fabyans, 
etc., 9.30 a M., 1.15 Pp. Mm. 

For Winnipesaukee, Wolfboro, Centre Harbor, Long 
Island and Weirs, 8.30, 9.30 a.m., 1.00, 1.155 p.m 
For Portland, 7.30, 8.00, 8.30, “y 00 a.m., 12.30, 1.00, 

4 1's, 6.00, *7.00, "9.30 p. m 

Fo . Kennebunkport, Old Orchard and Scarboro 
Beaches, 7 30, 5.40 a. M., 1.00, 4.15, 6.00 p. m 

For Hampton, North Hampton and Portsmouth, 7.30 
AO, 80.00 &. M., 12:90, $086, 9-90, 4.40, 7.00 P. ™ a mi 42. m., 3.00, I 

For York Beach, 9.30, 10.004. m., 1.15, 3 15, 4.40 P. Mm E : “R res ry An 

For Bangor, Bar Harbor, 8.00 week-days, tarre, Rutland, 8.45 a. n 
).30 p. m. daily. 

For St. John and Halifax, 8. 
Pp ™ , daily except Saturday 
or WV neo (Mooseheac ake), 8.co a. m 

t ~ m Kineo (Moosehead Lake), a , STEAMBOAT TRAINS. 

For St. Andrews, St Stephens, N. B., 8.oo a. m. week : 
days : 7.00 p. m, daily except Saturday or Castine, Southwest a H 

For Quebec, via North Conway and Fabyan’s, 1 with steamer at Rockland 
p.m Wednesdays and Friday 

or Eastport, Calais and St 


& M.R.R 


wee k-day s 


oo {4. mM 


a. m. week-days, 7.0 


For Fabyan’s, via Concord, 9 30 a. m., 1.15, *8.00 p.m 

For St. Albans, Burlington, Waterbury (Stowe), from Portland, trains lea\ 
Montpelier, g 00, 11.30 a. m. week-days, 7.30 p.m Wednesdays and Saturday 
laily ! * Daily 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS. 


“ALL ALONG SHORE,” “AMONG THE MOUNTAINS,” and “LAKES AND STREAMS 
all profusely dlustrated, will be sent postpaid on receipt of 1o cents in stamps for eac! b the Passenge 
Department 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS TO ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS 


Parlor or Buffet Cars on wore Trains and Sleeping Cars on Night Trains. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 214 ad a8 Washingt St, cor. Stale ot 


DB. J. cnet Gen’! Pass'r Agent. 


WALDEN, 





party were informed by Mr. A. C. 
Kendall, General Passenger Agent 
of the road, who was with them, that 
it was only a beginning, much more 
was to come. 

After leaving Hotel Nantasket the 
road winds around, following the 
course of the beach and gives a 
fine view of old ocean until Pember- 
ton is reached ; there the party were 
invited to get out and partake of a 
lunch at Hotel Pemberton. 


Returning, a stop was made at 
Hotel Nantasket where the train and 
party were photographed ; from there 
to Nantasket Junction again was 
only a matter of afew minutes. A 
locomotive was once more attached 
and a quick run made into Boston, 
where the party alighted with’ e 
feeling that it was no small distinc- 
tion to have made a trip over the 
only section of broad guage railway 
in the country where electricity was 
used as a motive power. 

One striking feature of the system 
is the ease with which starts are 
made ; no jerking as is often the case — 
on steam roads — but the start was BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


made with such an imperceptible 
gliding motion that the passenger Promenade 
Concerts 


was scarcely conscious at first that 
Grand Orchestra of 50. 


the train was moving. 
The road is bound to be very pop- 
SIG. A. DE NOVELLIS, Conduct 
. Tee 


LAKE. 


July 4, 1895. 
GREAT LIST OF ATTRACTION 


SWIMMING MATCHES, 
ATHLETIC SPORTS OF ALL KINDS 
LIFE SAVING ILLUSTRATED, 
FIREWORKS, ETC. 
Concerts by Metropolitan Band. 


be sold on 


Round trip tickets will 
FITCHBURG 8. R. 
at reduced rates. 
Special arrangement of trains. 
J. R. WATSON, 


General Pass. Ages 


ee 





MUSIC 
HALL. 


ular this summer and will do a large 
business, and it certainly marks a 
new era in railway construction. 


Every evening (except Sunday) 5%" 


now on sale. 
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FARMS 0 HOMES, 


FOR SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


Up One Fuscetd 





Residential or Apartment 
use Site inCambridge. . 


electric cars; fine resi- 
n opposite corner; one ot 
city tor investment or resi- 
cash; apply to CHAPIN’'S 
1 Building, Boston. 


valuable 
Ho 


: 


; $4 3m 
ence , | . ns 
N y Heral 


parchaser Gets the Benefit of all 
Crops now Growing. 


M ’ Union Station, 
om f towh 


1 mile 
near schools, 


y divided, with wood for 
r 4 cows and pair horses; large 
el, no rocks; a-story house, 


good repair, just painted; 
. f 250 fowl; price $3800, 
4PIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald 


; a 


summer Home at Deer Isle, Me., 
for $450. 


f mackerel within 20 rods 
cosy cottage 16x25 with piazza surround- 
ttully sttuated on the shore of Penobscot 
the landing; about an acre of land, 
The cottage is new, nicely painted 

attractive. A glorious place for your family to 
ead the summer. Only $4s0. CHAPIN’S FARM 
GENCY, Herald Building, Boston. 


Poultry Place at Sharon Heights. 





4 ° 
, bargain for man of limited means; 1 mile to 
a, schools, ¢ s minutes walk to beautiful lake ; 
re garden land, fruit for home use; 10 room cottage, 


nervy; price only $700; buildings are 
plenty of work can be had in the 
: y. CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Building, Bostor 


Magnificent Country Seat— Cost 


$25,000. 


for $qo0o, though it remains prac- 

as the day it was finished; gentie- 

the year or summer residence, 

; { house, slated, 17 rooms, 2 baths, 

ts and ail such arrangements ; 

ry modern improvement, such as hot 

d water, bells and speaking tubes, 

iry, reception room, library, plagzas, etc., eic., 

abinet wash stands, marble bowls, range and 

r, bay and dormer windows, inside blinds, French 

ate glass ; acomplete prize. The grounds consist of 

s with pond and island; fruit for home use ; 

ar Conn. river. Complete set of photos at office. 

HAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 
10F 





& 


Suburban Estate, Possessing Rare 
Beauty and Excellence. 


Mansard root house, slated, g rooms, large halls; hot 
and cold water, steam heat, hot air, open fire places; 
lancy mantels and tile grates ; finely papered, frescoed 
ctilings ; piazza and portico ; everything that could be 
desired in a house, including superior domestic and 
callmary arrangements; large siate-roof stable with 
@, water, etc.; carriage house, harness room and all 
the appotutments of a well-planned gentleman’s place 
ncluding cottage of 6 rooms, for man, or can be rente 


very profitably ; 3-4 acre land, fine garden and hand- 
ome lawn, abundance frum, elegart shade trees, pro- 
ssion of shrabs and vines ; 6 ft. grawfte bank wall; 3 

nates to steam and electric cars, 12 miles to Boston. 


Pree $g000, $1000 cash; free from incumbrance. Land 
wont is worth nearly the price asked for the whole. 
-HAF IN'S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 


5 dee photo. at office 
New and Beautiful Home on the 


Banks of Ware River. 


ture, high, sightly and very health- 
ates walk to depot, schools, 
i postoffice ; +1 acres, fine garden, 
2-story house, 12 rooms, broad 
lows, observatory, rich open fire 
papered, painted and blinded; piped 








ore most thorough manner for. private 

sence, but unforseen family changes compel im- 

esa nae vera; ine henneries; sacrifice price, 
<HAPIN’S FARM AGENCY 

trakdng, Boston » aoe 


Over 2000 Feet Water Front. . 


_ Gund country seat and farm, go miles to Boston, 10 
minutes’ walk station; boating, fishing, shooting, 
€ door, 68 acres, 25 in cultivation, 
ny soo fruit trees, 4-acre strawberries; 
oms, completely furnished, ready 
‘ding parlor, sitting room, dising 
nd kitchen furniture, range, stoves, 
Dedand nS, machine, Crockery, and everything 
noeine ete: all farm and garden tools, vehicles, 
» bene machine, harnesses, ladders, carpenter's tools, 
$, and arti numer to mention ; barn, 
eautifully — ted on main street, 
ae actor; only $ . $1000 cash; 
PaRM ice eet « HAPIN'S. NEW ENG. 
~ AVESCY, Herald Building, x flight. 
New and Beautiful Home in 
Lexington. 
story house, 10 rooms, laundry, 


PR Gre place. ali - ‘ 
shed in wateral’ , all modern conveniences; fin- 






Beastial new 2 


wih, op 


. ; minutes walk to station ; sur- 
acindng gr { handsome shade trees; price, 
WS Pax acre corncr lot, $4,000. CHAP- 


M AGENCY. Herald Belding, Boston, 
Fine Estate in Reading. 


Kegh ni 
wie nan” per - the best streets, 4 minutes 
- > “anyone acre of land; a-story 
Pig aden light and airy rooms, piazza, bay win- 
‘es: eile, nicely adapted to two fami- 
: Sole, carriage housé, sheds, etc., 
aes” a No. x condition ; neatly painted, 
= Prict $8000, half cash ; plots uit for 
[AGE Neat shade trees in front. CHAPIN’S 


f 


- Herald 





LEND A HAND. 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 


The June number contains arti- 
cles on... 


The Detroit Plan, Edw. E. Hale. 


Instructions in Charities and Correc- 
tion in the University of Wisconsin, 
Richard T, Ely. 

Individualism in Charities, Alice N. 
Lincoln. 


Trade Schools for the Many, Samuel 
F. Hubbard. 


State Roads in Massachusetts, Albert 
A. Pope. 
A Life Class in Sociology, Paul Tyner. 


Chicago’s Record on Progress, John 
Visner. 





Civics and Politics at the Philadel- | 


phia ‘Summer Meeting, Stockton 
Axson, 


Building and Loan Associations. 
Beginning with the new volume 

(July) 10 numbers will be sent to one 

address for the year for $10.09, 
Single copies 20 cents. 





Subscription per year $2.00. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


URIFIES as well as Beautifies the 


Skin. No other cosmetic will 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 


beauty, and defies 
etection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
years; no other 
an; and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly mde. 
Accept no coun- 
, terfeit of similar 
name, Thé distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a 
lady of the Aantton (a patient): “ As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of ald the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skia. 

"RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 
St., N.Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
tH Beware of Base imitations. | Spas Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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YOU HAVE SEEN VY 
J 
° 


OZZONI'SY 
POWDER 


advertised for many years, but hava 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
not know what an IDEAL COM- 
PLEXION POWDER IS. 











HEDSCLIKCCS 
LEDS 





POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier, has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 
ble protection to the face during hot 
w r. : 


It is sold everywhere. 
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every blemish on | 








FREE |! 


We direct special at 
tention to the following 
remarkable statement: 

For many years I suf- 
fered from  Catarrh, 
which destroyed my 
hearing, and for twenty 
five years I was so deaf 
that I could not hear. a 
clock strike by neeng 
my ear against it. 1 
tried every known rem- 
edy, and nothing gave 
me the slightest relief. 
1 obtained Dr. Moore’s 
treatment, and in three weeks my hearing began to 
impreve, and now I can hear common conversation 
across a room ; can hear a clock strike in an oe 
room, yo feet away. I think IT am entirely cured, an 
my hearing permanently restored, 

EDWIN COLEMAN, Maize, Kas. 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatme:.t and prove beyond doubt 
that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I will for a short time, send Medicines for 
three months’ treatment free. Address, 

J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnata, O 


MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. & s8th St. 
NEW YORK. 


$3 and up. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 










Per Day 


Two blocks from the Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator Runs All Night. 
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THE 
HOME 
DEPARTMENT . . 


Aims to present in a practical way 
new ideas on home furnishings, more 
healthful foods and their preparation, 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all 


in the liné of MORE 
RATIONAL 
LIVING. 





THE SOCIAL SIDE. 


Perhaps the most difficult side of 
one’s nature to provide for adequately, 
writes Judge Grant in Scribners 
Magazine, is the social side. It is 
easy enough to make a hermit of 
one’s self and go nowhere ; and it is 
easy enough to let one’s self be 
sucked into the vortex of endless 
social recreation until one’s sensa- 
tions become akin to those of a 
highly varnished humming top. 

I am not quite sure which is the 
worse; but I am inclined to believe 
that the hermit, especially if self- 
righteous, is more detestable in that 
he is less altruistic, He may be a 
more superior person than the gad- 
fly of society, but ethics no longer 
sanctions self-cultivation purely for 
the benefit of self. . 

Every man and woman who seeks 
to play an intelligent part in the 
world ought to manage to dine out 
and attend other social functions 
every now and then, even if it be 
necessary to bid for invitations. 


THE COWS OF DELHI. 


The crowded streets of Indian 
cities present manifold attractions, 
but the study of native life and man- 
ners in Delhi, says All the Year 
Round, is frequently interrupted by 
the gray herds of Brahmini cows, 
which roam about at their will, with 
the evident conviction invariably 
entertained by these pampered 
animals that their own importance 
far exceeds that of the community 
which they inconvenience by their 
presence. 

An overturned stall witnesses to 
the self-assertion of the sacred kine, 
and as our carriage disperses a 
blockade of sleek backs and inter- 
lacing horns, an indignant member 
of the scattered conclave wreaks 
vengeance on the battered chariot 
by pushing it along with these 
natural weapons to the end of the 
street. The raison détre of the 
assembled cows is found in the 
presence of a great Hindu temple, 
where a glimpse of glittering images 
in fretted shrines is unwillingly 
granted to the unbelievers, whose 
feet are forbidden to tread the 
sacred courts of the Brahmin 
sanctuary. 
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energy, force, all go to make the 

fect man. If you are lacking 
in any of these there is some- 
thing wrong, most likely a run- 
down condition of the system. 
Perhaps a stubborn cough or 
weak lungs. Perchance even 
consumption or chronic bron- 
chitis. 


Angier’s 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


is the Food - Medicine, success- 
fully combats disease, builds up 
the constitution and supplies new 
energy. 
50 cts. and $1.00. 
Our books “‘Health” and “‘Beauty”’ sent free. 
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ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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COMMENCEMENT GOWNS, BICYCLI 
YACHTING BATHING 


OR SUMMER WAISTS, 


SUITS, SUITS, 


PITTOCK’S 


Dressmaking Parlors, 


| BEACON SI. 


PATTERNS OF ALL KINDS CUT TO ORDER 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
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